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“IT IS BETTER YOU SHOULD KNOW THE TRUTH; READ FOR YOURSELF AND JUDGE!” SAID FLO, SADLY, 


SHADOW FOR SUBSTANCE. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 


“ REMEMBER, Miss Dashwood, I cast myself 
Wholly upon your mercy,” said Keith Mountfort, 
lo king amusedly down at his small companion. 

Tama ‘stranger and a sojourner in the land,’ 
aud unless you tell me who is who I shall 
certainly make some egregious blunders before 
the night is over,” 

“If you are going to stay in Stow-by-the- 
Marsh. long you ought to know every individual 
and his pedigree,” laughed Flo Dashwood, “so 
that you may steer clear of quarrels, Really, a 
county ball (in this county) is by no means all 
that it is painted. I will introduce you to the 
company as they enter. Do you see that old, 
young thing in apple-green and pink? She is 
Carrie Carstairs, the most veteran husband- 
‘unter in ‘Stobymarsh,’ as the natives call this 
Place, She confesses to twenty-two—a faithless 


curate, who narrowly escaped her meshes, said 
she was considerably over thirty ; and he ought 
to know, as he consulted the register.” 

Keith laughed. 

“T am afraid you intend being very unmer- 
ciful.” 

“ Not I; I am only repeating county gossip ; 
and, really, if I did not exercise my wit a little at 
others’ expense, I should be like the proverbial 
down-trodden worm. You see” (frankly) “we 
are mere nobodies after all. My father was a 
chemist’s assistant, my mother the daughter of a 
small tradesman ; and it was almost a shock to 
us when we came into a fortune from a most 
unexpected quarter. Oh, Stow would not recog- 
nize us for a great while. It chiefly is pleasant 
to me now because it fears me. See how grand a 
thing it is to have the reputation of a shrew.” 

She looked as unlike the character as one 
could conceive, sitting there with her pretty 
head well thrown back, its yellow-brown curls 
and waves adorned with a wreath of China roses, 
her purple-grey eyes glowing, and her “smiling, 
childlike lips apart.” She was very pretty, and 





her chief charm was that she seemed all uxcon- 
scious of the fact, 


Now she said briskly,— 

“Oh, dear, I am forgetting my duty. That 
fat woman in purple satin is Mrs. Parsons, our 
doctor’s wife. I hope she will not have an 
apoplectic fit, but she looks cruelly near it. The 
tall girl beside her is her daughter, chiefly 
famous for her pronounced Roman nose. That 
little girl in pink (isn’t she charming?) is May 
Dormer, and is just as nice as she is pretty. 
That ‘ parchment-looking’ man entering is Major 
Dowlas. Don’t broach politics to him. He isa 
rabid Radical, and, to speak charitably, his 
temper is not remarkable for mildness.” 

* You are interesting me,” said Keith, with a 
whimsical smile. “ Go on.” 

“T know you are thinking me very unchari- 
table ; but [ don’t lay claim to any particular 
virtue, and I am ‘nothing if not truthful.’ Oh, 
please give me your best attention. I shall 
introduce you soon to the belle of the county— 
that is her mother chatting in the doorway to 
the M.C. She is Lady Stetchworth, and las 
been married three times, which I ca'l unfair, 
when one considers that so many English women 
never get a husband at all, Every marriage she 





has made has improved her conditon, Her fit 
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husband was a successful butcher. Her second 
(Mr. Ransley), her daughter’s father, a poor 
curate. Her third a City man, who got knighted 
for some reason too trivial to remain on record, 
Ah, here is Isolt, Is not she beautiful ?” 

And then, as Keith looked, he saw entering 
the already crowded room a tall, aggressive 
woman ia black lace aud diamonds ; behind her 
a slim girl, of more than ordinary height, with a 
proud, beautiful face, and starry eyes, dark as 
the masses of raven hair which curled about the 
low brow and slender throat. 

“ By Jove!” the young man said, “she is 
lovely !” 

“| knew you would be pleased,” Flo answered, 
witha gratified smile. “I call her the ‘rara 
avis, and almost everybody goes into raptures 
over her beauty. You will excuse me a little 
while?” and, leaving him, she crossed to Miss 
Ransley’s side, 

Isolt turned to greet her with a smile which 
seemed in itself a caress, and no greater contrast 
could have been than these two afforded, The one 
small, fair, saucy ; the other stately, beautifully 
dark, the rich crimson showing through her olive 
skin, with the manner of a grand dame, despite 
her youthfulness, for she was only twenty—just 
two years Flo Dashwood’s senior, 

Flo wore palest blue; Isolt was splendid in 
deep yellow silk. 

As Keith Mountfort looked at her his heart 
quickened its beating. Was ever woman before 
so beautiful? If he were a poet, he would sing 
her praises in sweetest verse. If he were an 
artist, what lovelier face could, he desire to 
reproduce upon the canvas? As it was, though 
of gentle birth, he was but a poor, struggling 
young surgeon. Could he hope such beauty 
would smile upon him? And then he laughed 
over his own foolish thoughts, whilst he envied 
Flo chatting to her “rara avis,” 

“JT want you to know My Mountfort,” Flo 
was saying in her bright way. ‘‘ He is quite an 
acquisition to Stow; and dad sings his praises 
almost hourly. They met through an accident, 
you know, and acquaintance ripened into friend- 
ship.” 

“ Does he stay long?” 
companion paused. 

“ Three weeks, I believe, and,” with alight 
laugh, “ we should be flattered by hisjeondescen- 
sion. He is first cousin to Lord Lo or 
he does not pride himself upon the relation 

“Tf Stow only knew his standing you Wo 
be besieged by visitors,” Isolt-said, with a smile, ' 
“T think I must publish it.” ~ + ee eal 

“If you do we shall go up fifty per cent, ia. 
public estimation,” laughed Flo; “but really I 
would rather you did not ; you know howI hate 
snobbery ; but you will come over to-morrow and 
meet him en famille?” 

Then they drifted apart ; later in the evening 
Miss Ransley danced with the young surgeon. 

They were a distinguished couple, and Flo felt 
a thrill of pride as her eyes followed them ; for 
more than any creature (with the exception of 
her parents) did she love Isolt Ransley, unless 
indeed Keith had already usurped that first place 
in her heart. 

But as yet she did not even dream this, 
— Flo Dashwood was not a susceptible 
girl. 

In the morning Isolt drove over with her 
mother ; the latter did not accept the invitation 
to lunch at The Folly (as Mr. Dashwood’s place 
was called), but she was quite willing to leave her 
daughter ; reflecting that Keith Mountfort too 
might prove an eligible parti ; he was highly con- 
nected—and his income—weli, she hoped that 
would prove in proportion to his birth, for it was 
very evident the young man was attracted by 
Isolt’s beauty. 

Flo was delighted to have her; there never 
was a more hospitable little soul in the world; 
as she said,— ‘I do not count it a virtue, it is 
a fault I have inherited from my parents.” 

If the truth must be told, Miss Dashwood was 
an enigma to most of the county families, whilst 
some went so far as to call her a veritable “ fire- 
brand,” but if she knew this, she only smiled 
serenely, and held on her way with dauntless 


asked Isolt, as her 






butt with a sweet, drea 


>,” Pher slender hands loc clasped, and her eye? 
a" were bright with happines: oma ; I must 
tell you ; Keith has spoken this morning ; and’ 


Luncheon being ended, Keith proposed a drive 
to Deepdene, an adjacent village, and nothing 
loth the girls prepared for the journey. 
Perhaps it was then that the worm first 
entered Flo’s roze, the serpent stole into her 
paradise, 
A vague, strange pain possessed her as they 
rushed through the sweet, fresh air ; Keith was 
kind and courteous to her as ever, but to one of 
her quick sensitive nature there waza change in 
him, . 
The purple-grey eyes were not unheedful of 
the almost passionate look in the brown ones, as 
they rested so often upon Isolt’s exquisite face ; 
nor could she be uncouscious of a new shyness in 
her friend’s manner. 
Then, too, when she became silent, neither 
seemed to notice it, or rally her upon it. Andas 
the days went by it was ever so. , 
But for all her seeming fragility and childish- 
ness Flo was intensely proud, and not a goul 
messed how often she hid her cruel wound 
neath her prettiest smile. 

“ Heaven bless them both,” she said, with a 
little sob ; “ she will make him happier than ever 
I could do. I was a vain fool to dream he could 
ever see anything in me to desire.” 

She still sang as gaily, laughed as brightly; as 
when first Keith came amongst them, not 
even her own dear mother guessed that a Secret 
grief made her days heavy, aud her nights 
terrible. 

Lady Stetchworth viewed affairs with keen but 
favourable eyes, and Isolt gave herself wholly up 
to the rapture of loving and being beloved. 

Usually she was self-contained, but she had 
let her whole soul go out to Keith, and she knew 
that whatever chanced she must love him still. 

He did not seek to disguise his comparative 
poverty from her ; he was frankness itself ; and 
Lady Stetchworth, who was one of the most 
mercenary of women, did not complain of his 
want of means. 

“You have enough and to spare,” she said to 
the girl once, “and the connection will be a good 
one. I understand there is every chance that he 
will succeed to the title, Lord Lorrington being a 
very frail Foun man: and there is no life be- 
tween. With your beauty and advantages you 
ought to marry well,” 

“T shall marry the man I love,” Iselt said, 

smile ; she was sitting with 


and I said yes. [fi to be mercenary ; I 
fo srery bing: ‘I love him—and I 
shall love him until I die.” ~~ ; ' 

‘Lady Stetchworth regarded her with a sort: of 
wondering pity. 

* Keith is clever, and may be successful, but 
you will not have much money to spare for lux- 
uries. Still with your money and his influence 
you may do very well; Iam sure I hopeso. But 
you were not born to face poverty or trouble ;” 
then she went out without kiss or congratulation, 
and the girl’s heart sank within her. 

But presently a soft, slow step sounded iu the 
hall; the next momeut Flo stood in the doorway ; 
usually she danced her way to Isolt; now, after 
an imperceptible pause, she came forward with 
little outstretched hands, and lips that smiled, 
although her eyes wore traces of tears. 

‘ Dear, dear Isolt ; I wanted to be the first to 
wish you joy, but I suppose I have been fore- 
stalled—just my luck.” Then bending to kiss her 
friend. ‘“ Heaven bless you dear; you have won 
a good man’s love.” 

“ Yes,” said Isolt, humbly, “Iam not worthy 
of him ; he makes me ashamed of my littleness ; 
but Flo, you have been crying—why ?” 

“ Because I am a goose,” cried the girl, laugh- 
ing uncertainly. ‘“ I1—I was so glad to think of 
your happiness—you are an enviable girl—but J 
do not envy you—I can only rejoice in your good 
fortune —and his,” 





CHAPTER II. 
A NEW season had begun, and Lady Stetchworth, 
accompanied by her daughter and Flo, had gone 


ton, to Keith’s delight, for he now could sec hi; 
beautiful fiancée daily. 

Isolt felt rather keenly the change in th 
reception accorded her since the last season; 
knowing her engagement, her admirers were les 


admiration ; then through all the congratulations 
of her girl-friends she heard a note: of - pity: ¢; 
wonder, that she, with all her beauty, shoul 
have secured but a somewhat ineligible parti. 
Often, too, her mother lamented Keith's poverty, 
and it needed all her love for him to help her 
bear these things, Flo, too, was a great help 
and comfort to her ; no one guessed the bright. 
faced girl’s secret, she was strong to hide it ; » 
one dreamed the cruel pangs she endured when 
Keith came or went, or why she turned a deaf 
ear to those who wooed her. 

“T was born for single blessedness,” she woull 
say with a laugh when Isolt remonstrated with 
her on her hardness of heart. “ Can you imagiu: 
me desperately in love with any creature bu 
myself? There isn’t room enough in my hewt 
for two. idols at once ;” and Isolt would shake her 
head ‘With the sageness of one who knows tle 
weakness of woman’s defence when the real lover 
comes along, ; 

One evening, at the house of a mutual frien(, 
they met Lord Lorrington ; they had_heard ¢ 
his return to England, and both girls were 
little curious to see what manner of man Keith: 
cousin was. 

He came late, and as the servant announcel 
his arrival in a sonorous voice they looked eagerly 


up. ‘ 

What they saw was a man of some twenty. 
eight» years, below the medium height, slender, 
and stooping slightly from the shoulders. He 
was dressed in the extreme of fashion ; indeed, 
he looked made for his clothes, not his clothe 
forhim. . 

His forehead, which was high and narrow, was 
partly concealed by a “thin fringe of pale strav- 
coloured hair; his eyes were of a nondescript 
shade, one obseured by a glass; the mouti 
beneath the small light moustache was sensuil, 
the chin weak and receding. 

No greater contrast could have existed thio 
that between the two cousins. Flo gave asi) 
of utter and intense disgust. 
what a horrid libel he is upon tle 


“ Tsol 
genus ‘ man,’” she whis “#4 Even between 
them, his tailor and valeb cannot make him4 


detent specimen. Oh, why was he developed a! 
not left a careless ape?” 

“Hush,” answered the other, in some alarm; 
“you will be overheard.” ; 

“Well, if folks will turn their rooms 10 
menageries,” began the irrepressible Flo, whet 
the guests commenced filing from the room, and, 
to her disgust, she found that Lord Lorringto 
had fallen to her share. : 

Isolt and a “big-wig” were placed oppo? 
them, and after Lorrington had found leisure» 
inspect his fair partner, he glanced at his vis 
vis, and the vacuous face became quite animate! 
for him. : 

“ Bai Jove!” he drawled, “ who is that lovely 
creature ?” (he said creatchaw). a 

“ Miss Isolt Ransley, and your cousin's fiance’, 
Flo answered, quietly. 

“What, Keith’s? I say, what a’ beastly sham? 
that beauty should marry poverty. "Pon ™ 
soul! it ought not to be allowed, Keith hasat 
a sou beyond what he needs for his own wants; 
how the beggar contrives to live is more that! 
can imagine ;” after which long speech he 
exhausted, staring with bold admiration at Isott, 
who grew quite uncomfortably conscious cf b' 
scrutiny. il 

He was £0 lost in contemplation that he “" 
not hear Flo say, with unveiled scorn,— J 

“Mr, Mountfort is not an ordinary ™) 
have heard, on good authority, that he is _ 7 
rise in his profession, which I consider the 20" 
under the sun.” pate 

Contriving at last to withdraw his 6” 
Lorrington remarked,— Laie 

“T don’t kuow the name of Rausley at all j 
they new people ?” 


“Mr. Ransley was a clergyman ; his widow 
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“ Well—but, bai Jove! what is the girl’s 
mother about to allow such an awful match? It 
niust be beastly to be poor, you know.” 

“ For a man who has neither energy nor brain 
to rise above his poverty, oh yes! I do not 
wonder that you have such a horror of it,” she 
concluded, with most unmistakable rudeness ; but 
in his crass conceit, Lorrington answered,— 

“ Aw, yes ; I have been accustomed all my life 
to the control of a large income, don’t you know ? 
Of course, Mountfort does not feel such things as 
Ishould. But he is a deuced lucky fellow for all 
that, and shows very good taste in his choice of a 

jife.” 

“T must repeat that compliment to him; he 
will be delighted by your approval,” Flo said, 
with a dangerous light in her eyes, and her 
partner, having exhausted the flow of his 
eloquence, left her almost in silence for the 
remainder of the meal. 

In the drawing-room she at once joined Isolt, 
who asked, a trifle wearily, fur she was bored,— 

“ Well, is he quite as bad a3 he looks?” 

“ Worse—a thousand times worse ; he is the 
last possibility in the way of a cad, I felt my- 
self degraded by contact with the little wretch.” 

The other smiled.oyer her vehemence, 

“T shall soon have an opportunity of endorsing 
your opinion, I suppose,” she said, aud in this she 
was not mistaken, for.no sooner did the gentle- 
men join them than her hostess brought Fulke— 
Lord Lorrington—to her side, and there he stayed 
for the remainder of the evening. 

When he left he had réceived and accepted Lady 
Stetchworth’s invitation. to call upon her the 
following day. . 

“ Of course,” she said, with her most gracious 
smile, “ we will not. observe ceremony with you, 
as Isolt’s marriage will so soon be a link between 
us,” and the girl heard with a frowning brow. 

“Mamma,” she broke out as they drove off, 
“what induced you to give him the run of the 
house? He is an odious little cad—-—” 

‘My dear, you are repeating Flo’s words ; and 
with all due deference;to. Flo, she is apt to form 
very hasty and erroneous opinions of folks (here 
she playfully tapped. Miss Dashwood’s loosely 
folded bands), and you owe it to Keith to treat 
his relations with courtesy. You should remem- 
ber, too, that he has yet his way to make, and 
Lord Lorrington’s influence may help him greatly. 
For my part [ think him a very friendly, unassum- 
ming young man,. Of-course, dear Flo, if you do 
novcare to meet him I shall not coerce you in 
apy way.” 

“Thank you very much, Lady Stetchworth ; I 
shall avail myself of the liberty you offer me. 
But really, do you know, I think Keith is not 
partial to his cousin, and I am morally certain he 
would not accept his patronage ; he speaks of him 
with the utmost contempt.” 

“Jealousy my dear, mere jealousy ;” ani there 
fora time the matter ended ; but when Isolt 
went 'o bid her good-night Lady Stetchworth 
said with a keen glance at her, “ What a pity you 
could not have chosen the cousin, Isolt ; Iam 
perfectly certain he admires you immensely.” 

“So long as he does that at a distance I will 

not complain, mamma.” 
_ But what a chance! Oh my beautiful dar- 
ling, [was so ambitious for you, and you have 
disappointed me so cruelly. IfI could have lived 
to hear you called Lady Lorrington——” 

“Mamma, that will never be. Once and for all, 
please understand that I love Keith too well 
ever to let rank or wealth come between us,” 
then kissing her she went away. 

The lady stood thoughtful and silent a moment 
then murmuring, “such a chance ! such a chance! 
‘t would be a sin to let it pass. Continual drop- 
ping wears away the stone, and I think I under- 
‘tand my child better than she understands 
herself, she grept into bed, and slept the sleep 
of the just. 

That first visit of Lorrington’s was but the 
froade to a long series, much to Keith’s disgust ; 
solt was uneasy and annoyed, but not all her 
edness made any'impression on her infatuated 

tirer, it only added fuel to the fire which had 
Wore of vanity than love init. The difficulty of 
Winning Isolt only made him believe’ her the 


‘* Was one 
Who wearied when the goal was won, 
To whom the charm of change was all 
That bound his heart in woman's thrall.” 


And then what a triumph tosnatch Ke‘th’s bride 
away from him, 

“T always hated the fellow,” he said to himself; 
“he gives himself such confoundedly superior 
airs. At school he was always the favourite, and 
now he usurps my place in society ; she won't 
even look at me when he is near; but I’m not 
such a fool that I cannot see the mother is on my 
side, and I’}l have the girl yet,” with which 
laudable and honourable resolve.he tried for the 
present to content himself, 

Flo had now returned to Stow-by-the-Marsh, 
on account of her mother’s rather severe indispo- 
sition, and through the lorg hours when Keith 
was busy at his profession, Lorrington lingered by 
Isolt’s side, and she knew too well it was useless 
to remonstrate with her mother ; she dared not 
complain to her lover, lest 9 quarrel should 
ensue. 

One morning Lorrington found her alone, and 
heedless of all but his passion for her he forcibly 
took and held her hands in his whilst he said— 
with more emotion than she thought it possible 
for him to show—* Isolt, my darling, you must 
hear me now; I am the most miserable man 
under the sun, and you only can make me haj)py. 
Tell me that your engagement was all a mistake 
—it is madness to throw yourself away on a 
fellow like Mountfort——” 

“ Hush!” she interrupted coldly, ‘I am the 
fittest judge of that ; and I consider that your 
cousin has conferred a great honour upon me, not 
T on him. I cannot, will not listen to words which 
are alike an insult to him and a dishonour to your- 
self. I am sorry—very sorry, but——”’ 

“ Pity is akin to love.” 

“Not in my case. Forgive me, I can neither 
like nor esteem you.” 

With an oath he dropped her hands. 

“You speak plainly,” he said, his light eyes 
growing dark with rage, and: you think you mean 
what you say, but by Jove, you shall me marry 
yet, although you kill me the next day:” and 
rushing from the room he left the house. 

On the steps he encountered Lady Stetch- 
worth ; he would have passed her by unceremo- 
niously, but she knew instinctively what had 
happened, and almost forcibly detained him. 

“ My dear Lord Lorrington,” she said, “ have 
you not a word for an old friend ? Good gracious 
what has happened? How disturbed you look ! 
Won’t you confide in me ?” 

“You'll have to know soon or late,” he 
answered with almost brutal sulkiness, “ why not 
now? I’ve proposed to and ‘been rejected by 
your daughter.” 

“She has never been so mad and so ungrateful! 
Stay—do you still desire to make her your wife ?” 
“ Yes, although she hates me as the devil hates 
holy water.” j 

“Then trust to me to accomplish your desire ; 
remember, I am your ally.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Isott said nothing to Keith of his cousin’s 
dishonourable advances, Keith was hasty, and 
in this case it seemed to her that silence was 
golden. 

It was a week later, and she and her mother 
were sitting together, when her lover entered. 
From his face she knew he had something of 
importance to communicate, and rose to meet 
him warmly. 

“ How excited you look, Keith! and what 
good news have ycu for me?” 

“T am not sure yet, sweetheart, that you will 
think them good. Every sweet has its attendant 
bitter, and my case is no exception to the rule. 
What would you say if I left you for two whole 
months ?” 

She caught her breath sharply. 

“ No, no, do not go away, Keith. Remember 
J want you, and you might never return.” 

* Suppose,” said Lady Stetchworth calmly, 





ore necessary to his happiness, he 





“you allow Keith to tel) his story before refus- 


ing consent to his departure, We are waiting, 
Keith.” 

He turned his eager eyes and excited face 
upon her, 


“You know that Professor Hurling waa good 
enough to say that I alone had diagnosed 
Viscount Cromer’s disease correctly, and that it 
is mainly due to my attention that he is living ¢ 
Well, he has ordered the young fellow abroad for 
a couple of months. He is to go attended by a 
medical man. Of course, the Duke is anxious he 
should start at once, because Cromer is the only 
son ; but he refuses to have any medical attend- 
ant save myself. I had an interview with his 
father this morning, and he promised that if I 
would undertake the charge my travelling 
expenses should be defrayed, and on my return 
he would pay me a lump sum of a thousand 


pounds. Cordeaux would take my practice 
during my absence. What do you say to the 
plan?” 


“Say?” cried Lady Stetchworth cordially, 
“ why, by all means close with the offer. If you 
wait a lifetime you will never get such another.” 

“Tf you decide to go,” Isolt remarked in a low 
tone, “remember, whatever happens, it was 
against my wish. I feel sure that your journey 
will result only in ill.” 

“This is selfish,” broke in her mother. “If 
you really love Keith you will not hold him back 
fron prosperity. You must not heed the foolish 


“ But, my darling,” whispered the lover, " it is 
for your sake that I wish to accept this piece of 
fortune. It means the friendship of influential 
people, the smoothing of the way to our mar- 
riage, which now can take place immediately 
upon my return. I shall settle my honorarium 
upon you, and fe 

“ Say no more,” she cried passionately. ‘“ You 
are bent on having your own will. If you stay 
you will perhaps reproach me in the time to 
come ; but I wish to Heaven you had never even 
heard Viscount Cromer’s name,” 

“Tf, my darling, you feel thus prejudiced 
against the expedition I will forego it,” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” broke in Lady Stetch- 
worth sharply, ‘‘Isolt is foolishly sentimental ; 
but when she has had time for thought she will 
recall all she has said. Leave her to me, and 
come back for luncheon. You will find her quite 
restored to her usual good sense and humour. 
Really, Keith, I congratulate you upon having so 
devoted a fiancée.” : 
Very unwillingly he went away, for, if the 
truth must be told, he did not trust her ladyship. 
But there was nothing left him save to obey ; 
and between his departure and return she used 
the time wisely and well. 

She pointed out to Isolt the many advantages 
accruing from the Duke of Lollaston’s offer both 
to herself and her lover; so that, when he 
returned, she met him with a little deprecatory 
smile, and the words— 

“JT was very stupid, Keith, but you will 
forgive me, because my stupidity was the outcome 
of my love.” 

And then she so blushed at her own confes- 
sion, her eyes met his with such tenderness, that 
he was, if possible, more than ever her slave. 
Only a week was allowed him for preparations, 
and, to the unfeigned delight of the lovers, 
Lorrington never once called through the seven 
all too brief days. 

The last night came, and, with an awful sense 
of impending trouble, Isolt went down to meet 
her lover. 

She was very beautiful, despite her pallor, 
which, indeed, was accentuated by the plain 
black lace gown she wore, unrelieved by any 
fleck of colour, save a cluster of forget-me-nots 
at her breast, and her lovely eyes shone through 
a mist of unshed tears, 

Lady Stetchworth was very lenient with them, 
leaving them to their own devices almost 
throughout the evening. 

But at last the time for parting came. Isolt 
rose, aud, with her arms about Keith’s neck, 
said,— 

“Come back to me soon. I am afraid—I 
cannot tell of what. But, oh, my dear! ob, my 
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dear! something tells me that as we stand now 
we shall never stand again.” 

“ Beloved, you are depressed and fanciful. In 
two months we shall laugh together over your 
fears ; and Madeira is not such a very terrible 
distance after all. Then you will have so much 
to occupy your time whilst I am away, for, of 
course, you will go every day to inspect the 
progress the workmen make in our home—our 
home, darling! I can hardly realize that, within 
a wonth of my return, my beautiful sweetheart 
will be my own dear and treasured wife.” 

There were tears on her cheeks as she 
answered,— 

“With your arms about me I feel strong and 
able to defy any evil that threatens. It is when 
I cannot see or hear you that I grow cowardly. 
Whatever chances, you will believe that I loved 
you with my whole heart ?” 

“YT would rather die than doubt you. Give 
me your flowers, Isolt. When I am away I shall 
like to look at them and remember their mes- 
sage.” 

The tiny blue blossoms were faded and droop- 
ing as she placed them in his hand. She burst 
into tears, for, to her heavy heart, they seemed, 
in their fading beauty, to speak of hopes decayed, 
of blighted lives, and broken spirits, 

The parting was full of bitterness, but it was 
over at last ; and then Isolt, creeping to her own 
room, kneeling down by her window, moaned,— 

“Oh, Heaven, keep me true! Oh, my love! 
Of all my foes I most fear myself. 
Would that you had never left me!” 

The second morning after Keith’s departure 
brought a letter full of congratulations from Flo ; 
it also brought a visitor in the form of Lorring- 
ton. He seemed quite to have forgotten their 
recent interview, when he had behaved like a 
brute to the girl he professed to love, and she 
was so glad to believe his passion had died an 
early death that she treated him with greater 
courtesy than she had ever yet shown him. 

Her mother took heart of hope ; but wisely 
forebore to urge his suit upon her. But she 
knew how to touch every string, every fibre of 
that human instrument, and she played with 
skill. Isolt began to feel first a faint resent- 
ment that Keith had left her, then a vague dis- 
content at the smallness of the pretty home he 
was furnishing for her ; but her love was very 
real, and she took herself to task often for her 
folly, so that her mother began to despair of 
success, 

The girl had been driving in the Row with 
ome friends on a bright May day, and returning 
home in happier spirits than usual hurried to her 
mother’s boudoir. When she knocked no voice 
bade her enter, and believing she slept, Isolt 
gently turned the handle, looked in, to see Lady 
Stetchworth prone upon the floor, evidently in 
a dead faint. 

She ran hastily to her side, lifted her head, 
called her softly by her name, and getting no 
response cried for help. Servants came running 
in, and with their assistance her mother was 
placed upon a couch ; soon under their minis- 
trations she recovered consciousness, her first 
words being,— 

“Send them all away—only you remain with 
me. Qh, Isolt, oh, my child!” 

A letter was lying upon the floor on the spot 
where she had fallen ; one of the maids in pass- 
ing stooped, and picking it up, handed it to the 
girl. As soon as the door had closed upon her 
Lady Stetchworth eaid,— 

* Read it, and then let us think out the easiest 
way to self-murder.” 

Pale and trembling Isolt obeyed, only to look 
up at the conclusion to ask in terror,— 

“Mother ! what does it mean? I—I cannot 
understand.” 

“Tt means that Burkett and Thrawson have 
stopped payment, that we are beggars—there is 
nothing remaining to us but the fifty pounds a- 
year your father left for your use; to women 
like us that means starvation.” 

Isolt flung out her hands. 

“Oh, mamma, it cannot be true. Great 
Heavens, what shall we do? If only Keith were 
here,” 


“It is well he is not,” savagely ; “upon the 





allowance I had agreed to make you, you could 
have lived comfortab'y as his wife, if not 
luxuriously. Now, if you persist in marrying 
him you must make up your mind to practise 
the strictest economy, to give up all your old 
friends, to live the life of a hard-working woman, 
No more balls and drives, no box at the opera, 
no pleasant trips with friends possessed of yachts, 
no wintering at Nice.” 

“ Mamma, don't!” cried the girl, covering her 
ears with her hands. 

“You condemn me too to pauperism, The 
fifty pounds are yours, and you will need them ; 
there will be no room in the little house for 
me,” 

“Oh, hush! hush! You will drive me mad, 
for [ know to what your words point. Be con- 
tent, mother ; all I have I will share with you.” 

“ Well, there is a doubtful comfort in starving 
together. I ought to be thankful that you 
volunteer so much. Do you understand that all 
we have here must go. We can call nothing but 
our clothes our own.” 

“Let me alone to-night,” sobbed the unhappy 
daughter. ‘“ You have roused the devil within 
me! Oh, mother, mother, mother! I would 
to Heaven I were dead rather than the thing 
that you would make me.” 

There was little comfort for them that day, 
little rest at night. Burkett and Thrawson’s 
failure was on every lip, and those who were 
intimately acquainted with Lady Stetchworth’s 
affairs wondered amongst themselves what she 
would do in such a crisis. But very few called 
upon her, and Isolt tasted for the first time the 
full bitterness of the fall from comparative 
wealth to poverty. . 

Daily, hourly, ber mother played upon her 
weakness, her pride, her dread of social ostracism ; 
daily, hourly, she extolled Lorrington’s magnani- 
mity and devotion, until when she thought the 
victim ready for the sacrifice, she announced he 
was waiting below to see her. Isolt caught her 
breath, laughed harshly as she laid her hands 
on her mother’s shoulders. 

“From the firat you have meant to sell me to 
the highest bidder ; you have killed all that is 
best and noblest in me; I wonder if Heaven 
will take that into account when I am punished 
for my sins. I can strive no more ; let his lord- 
ship come up now, whilst my worst mood is upon 
me, and [| can dance to your piping ;” and afraid 
of her daughter in this new mood the mother 
went down %o Lorrington. 

A few moments later he stood nervously before 
the white-faced, lovely girl. 

“You know why I am here?” he asked in 
some confusion. 

“Yes, Lady Stetchworth has told me. You 
are aware I love your cousin ?” 

“That is a failing time will correct.” 

“Tf it pleases you to believe so I will not take 
such comfort from you; I do not wonder that 
you find it easy to think me wholly disloyal.” 

He frowned impatiently, and in his coarsest 
manner said,— 

“Look here, Isolt, let us’ understand each 
other plainly ; will you marry me ornot? On 
the one hand is poverty, and obscurity, on the 
other rank, wealth, love, all that a woman can 
hope for. ss 

“T will marry you, loathing and despising you, 
because you have bought me as a slave, and 
nothing but a slave’s nature remains to me 
now.” 





In this wise that most unholy compact was. 


ratified. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lapy Stercuworrtu felt it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the marriage to take place with despatch. 
She could not trust Isolt to keep her compact 
should Keith arrive upon the scene before that 
impassable barrier had been raised between them. 
And Lorrington, perhaps, was as uncertain of his 
bride, for he fell eagerly in with her mother’s 
views. 

Society was a little scandalized at first at this 
rapid change of lovers, but soc‘ety is lenient to 





those who achieve success, and no one refused 
the invitations issued for the ceremony. 

Flo was one of the last to hear of the new ea 
gagement, and was extremely sceptical as to its 
truth ; but when no letter came from Isolt she 
grew anxious, and telegraphed,— 

‘“* Please wire that the information in the Times 
of 12th inst. is without foundation.” 

Then, in fear and trembling, she waited a reply, 
It came in the form of a note. 

“Dear Friend,—Forgive me; “there was no. 
thing else left me todo, Until I am married do 
not write me again—I cannot endure your re. 
proaches or entreaties, I am as uvhappy as you 
could desire me to be, because you must despise, 
and he will hate me. “Tsou Rawnstey.” 

Flo dropped the note as though it had been 
some loathsome reptile, and her fair face grew 
white. 

This, then, was her friend, the gil she had 
loved right loyally ; this poor, abject soul, who 
held the “ flesh-pots of Egypt” dearer than the 
dearest gift that Heaven has given us ; and she 
herself had been instrumental in bringing her into 
contact with Keith. 

With the thought of him her lips quivered, the 
tears rose to her pretty eyes. Down went the 
fair head upon the clasped white hands, as, under 
her breath, she sobbed,— 

“Oh, Keith, Keith ! how will you bear it! I 
would have died to save you this blow! Heaven 
teach me my duty, and help me to do it.” 

Then, as she sat praying, an idea came to her 
that if she could only see and reason with Isolt 
she might yet bring her back to her better eelf. 
With Flo to think was to act, and having (so far 
as she could) obliterated all traces of tears, she 
went to her mother announcing her intention of 
going at once to town. 

Mrs. Dashwood stared aghast. 

“My dear, you cannot possibly do that ; think 
of what Stow would say of such conduct. If your 
father were at home it would have been different ; 
as it is, you must not act rashly. Besides which, 
Flo, I have very little pity for Isolt. She isa 
mercenary girl, and I quite congratulate Doctor 
Mountfort upon his escape.” 

“Mother, you don’t know what pressure has 
been brought to bear upon her—and I think you 
hardly realize all the misery this marriage will 
mean for her and for Doctor Mountfort. Let me 
go, dear; I am quite capable of taking care of 
myself—and—no!—I won’t take Herrick, good 
and trustworthy as she is. I want my mission to 
remain an entire secret—you know how Stow 
will talk. Then, if I leave here by the eleven 
thirty I can be home by six fifteen. Do let me 
go! You will reproach yourself always, dear, if, 
by refusing your consent, you help to spoil two 
lives.” 

And much more she said in the same straio, 
until Mrs. Dashwood, with half-affectionate, half- 
petulant gesture, said,— 

“‘ Have your own way, Flo; but you will doo 
good. With such a mother che girl cannot be 
quite true. You know I never shared your in- 
fatuation for her ; and for his own sake [ trust 
Keith Mountfort may live to call a better woman 
wife,” 

So Flo took her wilful way, in the almost cer- 
tain hope of setting crooked matters straight ; 
but Mrs, Dashwood had been wiser than she. 

Arrived at the Kensington house she askel 
for Isolt; but the servant, knowing her, 
in her card to Lady Stetchworth, who presently 
joined her in the reception room. ; 

She greeted her frostily, and when she enquired 
for Isolt, said,— , 

“T am very sorry you should have thought it 
necessary to come te town upon her behalf, as she 
has particularly desired not to gee you until after 
her marriage. You knew this, and I should have 
considered it a greater proof of your friendship 
to regard, rather than run counter to, her et 
pressed wish.” 

“But,” urged Flo, indignantly, ‘‘ why should 
she wish to ignore me? I have never done her 
harm—no one loves her more truly than I do. 

“ Possibly ; but excuse me, Florence Dast 
wood, I never considered your friendship “ 
counsel good for my child. I should prefer that 
any intimacy there may have been between y 
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should cease. Of course, as Lady Lorrington, her 


position will not allow her to retain old asso- 

siates,”” 

7 Flo rove. By birth, though a tradesman's 

daughter, she was her ladyship’s superior, and 

she could not quite forget how glad the other 
had been formerly to accept her parents’ hospi- 
tality, to use their landau, to allow Isolt to ride 
the big brown mare, the pride of the Dashwood 
stables. . 
Now she said, with a quiet air of dignity vastly 
becoming to her,— 
“Were you a younger woman, Lady Stetch- 
worth, I might even go the length of doubting 
your word with regard to Isolt’s wishes. As it is, 
I will try to remember that respect is due to old 
age; and pray believe that I shall not again in- 
trude upon you. Iam sorry I have failed in my 
errand—and I hope Ivoit may be happy—but I 
am afraid. Good morning.” 
And with her head still erect the little lady 
passed into the hall, where she caught a fleeting 
glimpse of Isolt’s sweeping draperies. 
“Tsolt !” she cried entreatingly. 

But the other neither paused nor looked back, 
and, quite crushed by her defeat, Flo returned 
to the dreary waiting-room, where she spent the 
long hours elapsing between her interview with 
Lady Stetchworth and her return to Stow-by-the- 
Marsh. 

A very forlorn little figure she presented as she 
entered the drawing-room where her mother was 
seated. 

“Well ” inquired that lady, when to her dis- 
may Flo, sitting down, broke into a perfect storm 
of sobs, between which she ejaculated,— 

“Tt is not well. I did uot see her. 
Stetchworth managed that; and now she will 
warry that odious Lorrington.” 

“ She does it with her eyes open ; and, under- 
stand Flo, that I will not allow you again to 
subject yourself to insult on her behalf.” 

The wedding morning came. The bride, arrayed 
in all her bravery, listened immovably to the 
rapturous admiration of her maids. 

She was deathly white, but very calm ; “too 
calm,” said one astute young lady. 

She went perfectly through the trying cere- 
mony, giving no sign of the bitter pain which rent 
her heart ; but there was no least hint of that 
shy happiness, that tremor, half of fear half of 
joy which marks the manner of the bride whose 
heart goes with her hand. 

Even when later in the day the “ happy pair” 
left en route for Paris she exhibited. no emotion 
at leaving her mother, indeed, it was observed 
that she scarcely returned her caress. 

Not a word was spoken by bride or bridegroom 
until they were well on the way to Dover ; then 
he said,— 

“Tf you can withdraw your eyes from this 
very enchanting landscape, I perhaps may hope 
for a little of your attention.” 

The lovely white face was turned towards him. 

“What is it you wish ?” 

“First of all that you should remember I am 
now your husband. the only guardian the law 
allows you, that you have no life apart from mine, 
and your actions are subject to my approval.” 

“Go on,” she said, quietly, although her lips 
were white and cold, and the look in her lovely 
eyes for a moment abashed the cur before her. 

“Well, see here, Isolt. I know you hate me, 
just as well as you love Keith Mountfort (she 
shuddered as though he had struck her), and I 
do not intend that you should ever exchange any 
word with him.” 

— smiled in scorn—half of herself, half of 

m. 


“You need not fear that Dr. Mountfort will 
wish to renew my acquaintance. I have not 
treated him so well that he should feel kiudly dis- 
posed towards me.” 

“Bai Jove, no!” lapsing into good humour at 
the thought of his cousin’s discomfiture. “I 
wonder what the beggar will say when he learne 
the truth. Well, if only because I'm a man of 
my word, and have done all I vowed to do 
give me a kiss, Isolt, and let us be friends.” 

“Caresses and friendship were not included in 
our bargain,” she said. 


Tawty |. 


eyes met his that he was acquainted with Isolt’s 


to meet his, but he ignored it, asking with 
bitterest reproach,— 


yet ;” and thus began their married life. 


his patient perfectly cured and in high spirits 


happy thoughts of Isolt and their near univn. 


Stetchworth had rented. 


from place to place, so that it was easy for letters 
to miss him. 
In the hope of gaining some news he rang the 
bell, and after a long interval a grimy-looking 
caretaker appeared ; but she could tell him 
nothing. The family had gone away and the 
owner had “ put ’er hin to keep the ’ouse haired,” 
that was all she knew, she added, as she pocketed 
his tip. 
Well, the season was over. There was nothing 
remarkable in Isolt’s absence. So trying to hope 
for the best he drove to the pretty house he bad 
rented. 
The shutters were closed, the blinds drawn, 
There were signs of the workmen having left 
hurriedly ; and filled with an awful dread he went 
to his surgery more like one mad than sane, 
The first glance at his locum tenen’s face told 
him there was terrible trouble in store for him. 
“ Well,” he said, recklessly, “let me know the 
worst. Js she dead ?” > 
“ You have not heard?” questioned Cordeaux, 
with a sort of horror in his voice. He would 
rather have faced a mad bull than have to tell 
Keith the black and bitter truth. “ Poor old 
fellow ! it is hard, I know ; but don't let it spoil 
your life. She is not worth it—she is utterly 
false!” 
For a moment Keith looked at him with wide 
wild eyes. Then he said with an oath (the first 
Cordeaux had ever heard him utter) “It isalie!” 
“ For your sake I wish it were. Old man, be 
strong! She never was worthy of you, and she 
was married two days since !” 
“What! married? My girl—the girl who was 
80 soon to have been my wife? It must be a 
hideous mistake ; but you would not repeat such 
a statement unless you were sure of the truth. 
Cordeaux, who made her do this thing? I will 
know.” 
“ Lady Stetchworth had lost nearly all her in- 
come, and Isupposeshe and her daughter felt yours 
would be too narrow for the indulgence of their 
extravagant tastes, At all events Miss Ransley 
accepted a new lover, and is now Lady Lorving- 
ton.” 
Keith dropped like a log into a chair. 
“Leave me,” he gasped, “for Heaven's sake, 
leave me ;” and Cordeaux, closing the surgery 
door, went out. 
Then the unhapppy man’s face fell forward 
upon his arms, and great sobs tore at his heart. 
This was the glad home-coming he had pictured, 
this the life which was to be all prosperity and 
joy with Isolt beside him ! 
The blow was all the more bitter because so 
unexpected—his awakening the more cruel be- 
cause of the brightness ot his dream. Hours after 
he rose, white and composed, and, without a word 
to Cordeaux, left the house. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tae next morning as Flo sat sewing the door 
opened and Keith entered unannounced ; he was 
wild and haggard looking, and she knew as her 


treachery. 
Rising hurriedly, she put out a trembling hand 


“How could you let me return, unprepared— 


“Toke care, my lady, I will break your spirit 
Two days later Keith returned to England with 


Of course he was compelled to pay a flying vi-it 
to the Duke of Lollaagon, who overwhelmed him 
with thanks and gifts beyond the promised 
guerdon, and then he went at once to town full of 


London was almost empty now, and he met no | you. 
one he knew as he drove to the house Lady 


To his surprise and dismay it was closed. His 
heart sank like lead. He had not received any 
letter from his fiancée of late ; but her last had 
been so full of loving faith that he had no doubt 
of her loyalty. Then, too, he had been travelling 


you let them drive her into this unholy union ? 
If only you had written me I could have saved 
her—but you did not care!” 

; “ Not care !”’ The words leapt to her lips as 
the sharp tears stung her eyelids. “ Not care! 
That reproach at least I do not deserve.” 

“But, you had left her to that woman’s machi- 
natious, and his; you who had such influence 
with her that sometimes I was half jealous of 
Were you, too, in league against me ?” 

“You are hurting me,” she gasped, rather than 
said, “and when you are calmer you will be sorry 
you so misjudged me. I left Isolt loyal to you 
when I returned to nurse my mother ; norumour 
reached me that connected her name with 
Lord Lorrington’s, and even after Lady Stetch- 
worth had lost her fortune I was ignorant of the 
plot against you, only I felt nervous. The next 
thing I heard was that Isolt was to be married, 
and I went to her—to—plead—for you, and with 
her, against her worse self. She would not see 
me, and her mother dismissed me in a summary 
fashion. I did all that I could, it was very little 
I know — but —but it was my best. Heaven 
knows I am sorry ; I would have prepared you 
for the blow, had I known where to communicate 
with you ; oh, Mr. Mountfort—Keith, it breaks 
my heart to think of her—and—and you,” she 
paused, afraid to trust her voice, and he hardly 
seemed to heed anything she said as he paced to 
and fro, presently exclaiming,— 

“Tt was only by a fraud they stole her from 
me ; froma boy Lorrington was a liar; and as 
true as there is a Heaven above me I will have 
my revenge; his life shall be the penalty I 
exact,” 

Flo was frightened, but this she would not 
show, as she broke in severely,— 

“You are talking like a madman, and should 
be ashamed of yourself ; I did not think to find 
you so weak ; a strong man should not succumb 
to the first blow. And what would his death 
benefit you ? Could it give you back your lost 
faith, your lost happiness? Could it restore her, 
loyal and loving, into your embrace? I tell you 
a woman would be ashamed so to publish her 
sorrows and her wrongs.” 

“When I need sympathy,” he said, savagely, 
“T shall not come to you.” 

Her heart softened towards him, poor, tender 
little heart yearning so much to comfort him ! 
“T do pity you, oh no one can do so more 
sincerely than I, but I will not encourage you in 
suicidal folly. By man’s law she is Ais wife ; to 
molest him would be to drag her name through 
the mire of scandal, to ruin yourself, i 

“T cannot think of myself ; oh, Flo, you never 
could have loved or understood her to believe 
she willingly broke her promise to me, Almost 
her last words to me were a prayer to keep in my 
mind that with all her heart she loved me, and 
an entreaty to return to her quickly. What a 
brute, what a blind fool I was to leave her ; to 
laugh at her prezentiment of ill! Heaven! I 
shall go mad with the thought of it. If, asI feel, 
Lorrington won her by traducing me, whatever 
happens he shall have his deserts,” 

“TE not? if of her own free will she became 
bis wife, what then?” 

“ Prove it, and I will tear her out of my heart, 
although I spoil my whole life.” 

“Tt is better you should know the truth,” Flo 
said, sadly; “ this letter reached me this morning 
from her ; read for yourself and judge.” 

His hand shook as he took it from her, and 
turning away he mastered its contents. 

The faint odour the paper exhaled was that 
Isolt most affected, and the sight of the familiar 
writing made him sick and giddy ; he had tra- 
velled long, and eaten nothing since the previous 
morning, his strength seemed slowly slipping from 
him as he read,— 


“ My pEar FLo,— 

“ Before I say good-bye for ever, I must 
write you a few lines. Of all my friends you 
have been truest and fondest, but now our friend- 
ship must end with all things else the past con- 
tained. I am not now a free agent; my first duty 
is to my husband, and because yeu are connected 
with a period he dislikes to remember he desires 











He frowned malevolently at her. 


pa 
you who professed to be my friend? How could 


we should be strangers. It is hard ; not so hard 
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to you perhaps, as to me; but it is wisest. Flo, 
I have won all for which I bartered my hcart’s 
true love; were the deed again to be done I 
should doubtless do it. Iam a weak, mercenary 
woman, and as the last favour I shall ever ask of 
you, I pray you to instil that thought into Keith 
Mounttfort’s mind. Let him see me as I am, and 
in learning to loathe me soon forget his pain, I 
pray to Heaven I may never see him avy more ; 
I think such a meeting would kill me; base as I 
am I could not bear his scorn, Tell him J acted 
with my eyes open, and cvren when I loved him 
most, I bitterly resented his poverty. Donotreply 
to this; there is no need With every wish for 
your happiness I say good-bye, 
“Tsont.” 


With a groan Keith turned to find Flo gone ! 

So he had all along been deceived ; she had 
never truly loved him! Oh, what a blind fool he 
had been! If only se had left him one little 
shred of belief in her it would have been less 
hard to bear, Of a world of women he had be- 
lieved her truest, noblest ; others might have 
come short of perfection, but she/ He hid 
his haggard face in his hands, whilst old familiar 
words came back again and again to torture him. 


‘Mine, and mine I loved, and mine I praised, 
And mine that I was proud on, mine so much 
That I myself, was to myself not mine, 
Valuing of her.” 


He could no longer doubt ; by her own words 
she stood condemned; well then, let her go, and 
remembering her sin, let him learn wisdom suffi- 
cient to believe no woman true, no woman capable 
of love as men understand love. 

A gentle voice at his elbow said ‘You must 
drink this, you are both famished and tired ;” 
and there was Flo bearing a tray upon which was 
some steaming coffee, some cold chicken and ham. 

He made a hasty gesture of ungracious refusal, 
but she, quietly placing the tray upon a table, sat 
down, saying ‘“ when you have done justice to ry 
provisions I will leave you again ; but to live you 
must eat—no, don’t be impatient—if you ever 
entertained any friendship for me, you will not 
add to my anxiety by leaving Stow in a starvin 
condition ;” the sweet eyes met his so kindly at 
frankly that he could not persist in his refusal, 
and if only to please her, made a feint of eating. 

When he had finished, with a little sigh she 
carried the tray away, then returning asked what 
were his plans. Her soft voice, her quiet man- 
ner, unconsciously had a soothing effect upon him 
and he answered quite temperately— 

“T will go back to town by the one-twenty 
train ; my profession shall henceforth be all in 
all to me ; ‘ pride, fame, and ambition,’ you know, 
are capital substitutes for love. I am afraid I 
have been very brutalto you. I hardly know 
what I have said, but for all that was false or 
unkind I ask your forgiveness. Have I sinned 
beyond that, Flo?” 

“No, oh no, Cannct you stay for mother and 
father’s return ?” wistfully. 

“T would rather not; I am fit for no one’s 
society but my own, and I remember now that I 
left Cordeaux in utter ignorance of my move- 
ments. I came down here burning with rage 
against everybody, you ia particular, I am afraid; 
now, if there is a grain of trust left in me that is 
given to you. Thank you for your goodness and 
forbearance, and now as I would catch my train 
let us say goud-by.” 

‘*Good-by,” she answered unsteadily, “let me 
hear of you sometimes as prosperous and happy ; 
do not let me learn, that like many others you 
have ‘gone under’ because the world did not go 
quite as you wished,” 

“T will carve out a name if only to triumph 
over them,” he said fiercely. 

“Do it from a nobler motive; success will come 
more surely ;” her little soft hand lay a moment in 
his, her lips quivered ; afterwards he remembered 
that her frank eyes would not meet his—then he 
was gone, and Flo locking herself in her room, 
sobbed as though her heart would break, but 
more for his sorrow than her own unrequited 
love, 

The mouths went by ; Lord and Lady Lorring- 
ton returned to England, a new season began, and 





of all the beautiful women in town, none could 
surpass my lady. 

But there were rumours abroad that the mar- 
riage was not a happy one, and indeed, Isolt’s 
expression went far to confirm them. The large 
dark eyes were moarnful, the sweet mouth wore 
always a weary expression; all the youth and 
elasticity of manner and carriage had gone from 
her. 

She was never seen alone; wherever she went 
either Lady Stetchworth or Lorrington accom- 
panied her, and the former always wore a worried 
look—for the first time in her life she was afraid, 
ard that of her little, insignificant son-in-law. 

When first Lorrington had attempted to 
coerce or intimidate his wife she had rebelled 
with epirit, but he was an adept in torturing finer 
natures than his own, and improbable as his 
threat at first had seemed, he had succeeded in 
breaking her spirit. 

he was, too, so cruelly conscious now of her 
own shortcomings that she grew meek, and then 
he coarsely reproached her with mourning for her 
lost lover, and heaped curses upon him. 

Meanwhile Keith was prospering beyond his 
highest hopes ; he was taciturn and grave beyond 
his years; he never now went into society, but he 
was nore the less liked and esteemed, and a 
great future was prophesied for him. 

Once when riding in ‘the Row, Isolt to her 
horror saw him approaching ; before ske could 
avert her eyes he had passed by her with the 
coldest of bows, which she returned almost uncon- 
sciously, 

Not another word passed between herself and 
Lorrington throughout the remainder of the 
drive, but when they reached home he followed 
her to her beudoir. Her heart died within her: 

“Have you forgotten the veto I placed upon 
any recognition of Mountfort?” he asked, in a 
curiously quiet voice. 

“T—I was taken by surprise,” she stammered ; 
“T should not have bowed had I seen him sooner. 
I—I am very sorry, Fulke.” 

“ But you disobeyed me! You remember how 
I served Ponto yesterday for disobedience i 

“For Heaven's sake don't!” she almost 
shrieked ; “ you are killing all the woman in me ! 
Fulke, have merey—my fault was a little one.” 

For answer the brute brought his whip heavily 
down upoa her shoulders once, twice, thrice ; 
under each blow she started and quivered, but 
she made no moan or cry—only stood trembling 
there, praying that he might kill her. 

But after that third blow he flung aside his 
whip, and saying “Thatis for remembrance, my 
lady,” slammed the door behind him and went 
downstairs, 

She fell to the ground swooning, and later, 
when she dared venture in, her mother went to 
her “ Why do you anger him ?” she said tearfully; 
“oh, was ever a woman so wretched as I?” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Isoxt lifted herself on her elbow and looked 
fixedly at her mother. 

“ Yea,” she said, ‘here is one beside whose lot 
yours is happy. I tell you that, from the day I 
became his wife, I have lived in horror of him, of 
myself, I have sunk lower and lower until 
sometimes I am almost mad with the thought 
that the ‘grossness of his nature will have 
weight to drag me down’ to his own awful level. 
Mother! mother! mother ! how little you could 
have loved me so to have persuaded me to my 
undoing! I don’t mean to reproach you—no— 
no—you are the only one left to love me now— 
and if I had not been selfish, weak, mercenary, I 
never should have listened to you * 

“Tt is all very well to reproach me now. If 
you had been more affectionate at first you 
might have been as happy as most wives. But if 
life with Lorrington is too hard fcr you, you 
have your remedy.” 

“ What remedy does there remain but death ? 
and Heaven will not let me die.” 

‘“* What nonsense you talk,” broke in the other 
irritably. “To hear you one would suppose you 








were an ignorant country-girl instead of a society 
woman. You have only to apply for a separation 
and you will get it. You have plenty oj 
witnesses to prove Lorrington’s cruelty, and you 
are sure to get a handsome allowance, on whic!: 


_we could live happily together.” 


But trouble Was bringing out all that was best 
and noblest in the poor girl's nature, and now 
she said,— 

“ No, mother ; I will bear the punishment of 
my sin. It is not more than I deserve—and— 
and, whatever happens, I am his. wife ie 

“Perhaps,” sneered her mother, “you regret 
the loss of prestige——” ’ 

“ Oh, no, no, do not be so cruel! It is not 
that, indeed; but I hope to make atonement for 
the past by my present sufferings. Perhaps 
Heaven will be good to me, and let my repent- 
ance weigh against my fault.” 

Then the inordinate selfishness of the other 
broke out. 

“ Don’t you ever think of me? and of the 
horrible indignities I suffer at Lorrington’s 
hands? I would go away if I knew how to exist 
upon my wretched annuity; but—but I am 
getting old, and poverty is hard to bear. Ii I 
left you he would not allow me one peuny piece. 
As it is, he keeps me here as a mark for his 
vulgar wit. There are times when I could kill 
the ug'y, vicious little wretch. If not for your 
own sake, at least, for mine: make public your 
wrongs and claim redress.” 

“ Mother, I must not hear you. My on'y 
answer is, ‘ He is my husband,’” 

“ And my only comment is, ‘ You are a fool !’ 
Even that is superfluous ;” with which char- 

ristic remark she retired to her own apart- 
=. whilst Isolt, ashamed lest her maid shoult 
see the marks of Lorrington’s violence upon her 
white shoulders, painfully performed her own 
toilet, going down with that ead, sweet smile s» 
habitual now to her, to welcome the guests who, 
a moment before, had been discussing the skele- 
ton of the Lorrington cupboard. ' 

Dearly was she paying for her fault. Even 
Keith, could he have seen her now, and known 
all the bitterness of ber lot, must have pitied 
her. Her heart was starving for a little kind- 
ness; and at times her thoughts grew so wild 
that she was afraid of herself. Oh, how often 
did they revert to that happy, happy time when 
love was all in all to her, aud no thought of 
treachery had entered her Paradise to mar it! 
Poor erring, unhappy Isolt ! é 

It was not the least bitter drop in her bitter 
cup to know that long ago her husband’s passion 
had died out, that he had been heard in club- 
and billiard-rooms to regret his folly in marrying 
a woman who had had an earlier love affair ; and 
she knew, in a vague way, that he was trying to 
goad her on to some indiscretion that he might 
rid himself of her. In such an atmosphere, is it 
wonderful that she lost all her brightness aud 
bravery? or that at times she was tempted to 
take the life which had grown so burdensome ! 

Of or from Flo she had heard nothing, as w2s 
natural ; but had she known that the girl was it 
town, and, indeed, very near her, she would have 
striven to obtain an interview, although she felt 
the look of those clear eyes would shame her—- 
bow her to the very dust, 

Flo was not in town un pleasure bent. A 
morning paper had conveyed to her the news 
that the “rising young doctor, Keith Mountfort, 
lay dangerously ill of typhoid fever, little hope 
being entertained of his recovery.” Then the 
poor child lost all power to conceal her love. 

Turning to her parents with white face, she 
pleaded,— ; 

“Lat me go to him. He is alone ; he has to 
one to care for him. Oh, mother! mother, 
dear ! let us lose no time !” 

Her tone, her look told all her secret to the 
mother’s heart, and she caught her close ; but 
Mr. Dashwood, who was less keen of perceptlo, 
said,— , 

“But why should you, of all girls, want to 
nurse poor Mountfort ?” “4 
“ Because, although he does not guess l’; 
love him,” Flo answered bravely. 

Her father was silent a moment ; then he ro:e 
and kissed her white brow. 
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“Don’t lose any time in starting, mother. 
The child shall have her will.” 
That was all he said, for he was not a man of 
many words ; but he helped heartily with their 
preparations, and by night Flo was installed as 
assistant in the sick-room, much to Nurse 
Charlton’s relief. 
Of Keith’s illness Isolt was wholly ignorant. 
She never read the papers, and a slight indisposi- 
tion had prevented her receiving visitors, whilet 
it was certainly not a part of Lady Stetchworth’s 
programme to acquaint her with news connected 
with her former lover. 

She was lying listlessly on her couch on the 
third night after Flo’s arrival when a note was 
brought her purporting to be from the only 
woman amongst her set she really cured for, in 
which the writer stated that she was starting on 
the morrow for Rome, where her only son had 
met with a serious accident, and she greatly 
desired to see Isolt on particular business. 

It was then ten o’clock ; and Lady Lorrington, 
knowing how particular his lordship was about 
the horses preferred driving to her fiiend’s in a 
cab rather than ordering out the.carriage, and so 
calling down the vials of his wrath upon her 
head, 

When she left home Lorrington was absent ; 
but he returned shortly after, and ordered the 
house to be closed. , 

A servant, volunteering the information that 
her ladyship was out; was met with the com- 
mand— 

“Close the house. If her ladyship cannot 
eomform to my rules, she must endure the 
consequences.” 

And to his mother-in-law’s entreaties he 
answered with light scuffs and innuendoes against 
his wife. 

Arrivel at her destination, Isolt was astonished 
to find the family had gone away, and, although 
mystified, was not alarmed. She was angry cer- 
tainly, at the practical joke played upon her ; so 
angry, indeed, that she scarcely noticed the ab- 
sence of lights in the hall and windows as she 
drove up to her own door, 

Dismissing the cabman, she rang for admission. 
But no answer came, although she rang repeat- 
edly, and a deadly fear began to possess her, when 
she heard a window thrown up, and Lorrington’s 
voice, demanding, — ' ; 

“ Who is there?” 

“Tt is I—Isolt ! Let’ me in ; the night is cold 
and wet,” 

With an opprobriofis epithet he replied that 
she had entered his house for the last time. She 
shou'd not make him the butt for the world’s 
ridicule. Let her return to the friends she found 
80 much more-congenial than her husband. 

_ She prayed him to hear her—she protested her 
innocence of any deception. 

He laughed scoffing'y and closed the window. 

She stood helpless, homeless, in the dreary 

streets, her garments soddened with the rain. 
Then a policeman arrived on the scene, and with 
great discernment ordered her to move on. In 
an agony of terror she fled—but whither could 
she go— there was the river—and there was Keith. 
For the sake of old times he would help her. 
_ In her madness and despair she never thought 
in what light the world would view her action— 
she never even dreamed of the weapon it would 
be in her husband’s hands. 

She honestly believed that he was suspicious of 
her fidelity, and thovgh she burned with indigna- 
ion at the thouglit, she did-not-wonder over it, 
knowing well the jealousy of his vile nature. 

On and on she went, until she came to Keith’s 
residence. There’ was straw before it, but she 
did not notice this in her agitation. A light 
burned in an upper window, and a woman’s figure 
showed distinctly on the blind. In answer to her 
Summons a page appeared. 

“She must see Doctor Mountfort at once,” she 
said ; “it was a matter of life and death.” 

And the boy did not think it necessary to in- 
form her of his master’s illness, as Doctor Cor- 
deaux was still upon the premises. Ushering her 
‘to the consulting room, he begged her name, 
but she answered, — 

“Tt is not necessary.” . 


* “What is it, Sevil?”” she asked. “ Doctor Cor- 
deaux is with your master now, and cannot come 
dcwn. Is it an important case?” 

“The lady asked for the master. She said it 
was a matter of life and death; but she would 
not give me any name—she looked ill and 
frightened.” ; 

“T will go to her. If necessary, I will tell 
Doctor Cordeaux he is wanted.” 

And gliding swiftly along the hall, she gently 
opened the dvor—to see—Isolt. Her face changed 
and blanched as the other, who seemed in no way 
surprised by her sudden appearance, said,— 

“Flo! Flo! my husband has cast me adrift, 
and I have come to Keith——_ No, no, no!” as 
Flo put out her hands as though to hold her off ; 
“Tam not the vile woman you think—hear me, 
Flo—deas est Flo.” 

Ani she fell on her kneés with her clasped 
hands uplifted. 

“ For the sake of old times, Keith will help me 
—oh, look pitifully upon me—do nov judge me 
too hastily.” 

And, still kneeling, she poured out the story 
of her wrongs, even to this last worst pass of all. 

Flo listened with softening heart, until the old 
affection, through pity, woke into warmer life, 
and, lifting Isolt from her lowly posture, she 
kissed her once upon the mouth. 

“Poor friend!” she said. “You could not 
have done worse than to come here ; and certainly 
you must not remain, for your own sake. It is 
a censorious world—wait. I am not going to send 
you away helpless and shelterless. Mother and I 
have come up to nurse Keith, who is lying dan- 
gerously ill. I'll call ber and take counsel with 
her. No one but Sevil knows of your arrival, and 
I will take care he is out of the way before any 
enquiries can be made concerning yous Stay here 
whilst I cajl mother.” 

She was gone but a very little while, and when 
she returned she was accompanied by Mrs. Dash- 
wood, already dressed for travelling. 

“Dear,” said Fio, “ mother is so much cleverer 
than we, and she has found the solution of this 
night’s mystery. She declares it is not a hoax, 
but a diabolical plot of Lorrington’s. It is known 
he is infatuated with an American girl who has 
just come to the front, and, oh, you poor child ! 
don’t you see, if he could make you appear faith- 
less, he could rid himself of you and marry her.” 

So,” broke in Mrs. Dashwood, briskly, “ you 
and I are going by the mail to Stow, and Sevil 
accompanies us, No one can cavil with you for 
taking refuge with an old woman-; and away 
from town you will recover some of your lost 
courage. We can only wait for that villain’s next 
move. Come, we have tot a second to lose.” 

Bewildered, almost unconscious of what she 
said or did, Isolt was hurried away, and in an in- 
credibly short time they were well upon their 
journey—Sevil delighted with the novelty and 
importance of his position, and Isolt a little com- 
forted by the tender motherliness of Mrs. Dash- 
wood, Almost before the sleepy town was astir 
they reached Stow. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THe next morning Lorrington rose with a 
sense of victory swelling his evil heart; he felt 
sure (judging Isolt by himself) that this last 
worst act of his had driven her back to her 
lover’s arms. He interviewed her mother and 
having thoroughly cowed her by his threatening 
demeanour and vile accusations against her 
daughter, forbade her on any accouut to leave 
his house without permission,— 

“Tam a just man,” he said with a sardonic 
grin, “and 1 have no intention of making you 
suffer for your daughter's shame.” 

She was too frightened to disobey, although 
now she hated him with all her heart ; and she 
watched him drive away with a wish that he 
might never return, 

He went straight to Keith’s, where he asked 
for the doctor, and was of course interviewed by 
Cordeaux, to whom Flo had confided the whole 
story, knowing well she might trust him. The 
appearance of a stranger staggered his lordship 





And he went out, meeting Flo in the hall. 





*T asked for Mr. Mountford not hia assistant.” 

“Dr. Mountfort (he has taken his degree) is 
unable to see anyone.” 

“ He will see me,” rejoined Lorrington, as he 
tendered his card, “he daren’t refuse.” 

“ He is incapable of doing anything at present,” 
Cordeaux rejoined coolly, “ he is lying at death’s 
door—typhoid fever—very bad case.” 

“If you think I am to be put off by lies,” 
blustered his lordship, “you are mistaken in 
your man. I’ve a debt to pay him, and I want 
my wife ; I have it on good authority that she is 
in hiding here.” 

Cordeaux longed to strike him, but instead he 
answered temperately,— 

“There is no other lady in the house beside 
the two nurses ; you can question the servants if 
you wish. 

“T certainly do;” but all his inquiries elicited 
nothing ; no one but Sevil had known of Isolt’s 
arrival, and baftled, enraged beyond measure, 
Lorrington broke into language which would 
have been a profane education even to the most 
accomplished bargee. Curdeaux’s face was a pic- 
ture ; the blue keen eyes were very determined, 
the lips hard set as he waited for Lorrington to 
make an end of his outburst, which he did not 
do until breath failed him, Then he said in a 
dangerously calm voice,— 

“ Wile you go, or shall I pué you out? Your 
choice is a matter of indifference to me.” 

Another volley of oaths greeted hira ; Cordeaux 
was not a big man; he was short and sturdily 
built, with a vast reserve of strength about him, 
and now he caught Lorrington by the collar and 
swaying him to and fro, said between the shakes 
he administered ,— 

“ You vile cad ! You shall answer for this! 
You would libel a dying man, drag your wife’s 
name through the mire, to gratify your own 
vicious desires, and by Jove, if I hang for it, Pl 
give you the soundest thrashing you ever had in 
your life;” with that he caught up a whip lying 
upon a table near and chastised his victim until 
he fairly howled, Then pushing him through 
the hall in a most unceremonious fashion, he 
flung him into the road, where he lay 2 moment 
dazed upon the straw to the infinite delight of 
the street gamins, who in turns hooted and 
cheered him derisively as his servant assisted him 
into the dog-cart and bere him groaning away. 
It is worthy of note that he made no attempt to 
punish Cordeaux for his violence. 

The latter returned to the breakfast room 
where Flo, pale and frightened was waiting him. 

“Bah!” he said, with an expressive gesture of 
disgust, “it was a dirty job; you'll excuse me 
whilst I make a little change in my appearance ; 
one can't touch pitch without being defiled—and 
it seems to me my hands won't be clean for a 
month of Sundays. Don't look so sca:ed, Miss 
Dashwood— the villain is scotched.” 

“But not killed,” she answered; “he will 
presently be ripe again for mischief,” 

She heard next day from her mother who gave 
a not very glowing account of Isolt’s state; aud 
despite all her anxiety concerning Keith, she 
contrived to keep herself well informed of Lor- 
rington’s movements. 

Through Cordeaux she heard that Isolt’s dis- 
appearance had created a great sensation, and 
that, contrary to her lord’s expectation, public 
sympathy went with her. Much that he would 
fain have kept hidden concerning the past was 
revealed, owing doubtless in the first instance, 
to the gossip of servants. 

He found himself coldly received in clubland, 
ignored by the best people, and his fury knew 
no bounds. Alarmed by the rumours of his 
violence, his dissipated habits, the openly ex- 
pressed disgust at their matrimonial mancouvres, 
the American parents had abruptly quitted 
London with their pretty daughter—a sullied 
title was better than no title, but then there 
seemed very little probability that it could be 
wrested from Isolt ; so why waste time and 
labour upon this ignoble scion of a noble race ? 
Of Isolt he had received no tidings; the detec- 
tives engaged were on the trail of a solitary 
traveller, and Lorrington certainly, never thought 
of searching for his fugitive wife at Stow-by-the- 





at first, but quickly recovering he said,— 
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For days, whilst Keith lay hovering between life 
and death, Isolt drooped and languished, scarcely 
seeming conscious of anything that passed, 
feeling vaguely the great kindness of the Dazh- 
woods, and Mrs. Dashwood said to her liege 
lord,— 

“My dear, at any cost she must be roused 
from her apathy.” 

“ How are you going to do it ?” he questioned, 
practically. 

“T shall tell her that her mother is virtually 
Lorrington’s prisoner, and that her life is worse 
than death ; he holds her a sort of hostage for 
his wife. I heard yesterday that they had gone 
down to the Brinsfield estate, and you know 
what a dreary place that is.” 

“ Look here, Maggie, you must use your own 
judgment in this affair, but I tell you candidly, 
that I won’t have that woman here. She has 
ruined her daughter’s life and deserves all the 
suffering she endures. No, I won’t hear a word 
in her defence ; she is nob deserving pity. Let 
Isolt write her if she will, and here she may 
remain as long as she pleases, or so long as Lady 
Stetchworth does not intrude upon her.” 

He was an easy-going man, but his will once 
expressed was law, and Mrs. Dashwood was too 
wise a woman to oppose it ; besides she felt that 
in this case he was right. But she went to 
Isolt and told her all the truth very simply and 
gently ; she saw a startled look come into the 
beautiful, melancholy eyes, the pale cheeks 
flush, the sweet lips quiver, then the dark head 
drooped low. 

“JT have been very selfish,” she said, after a 
pause. “TI only just begin to realise how wicked 
and ow selfish. Dear Mrs. Dashwood, I owe 
some duty to my mother—oh, if I could only 
say Jove.” 

The gentle lady soothed her with caresses and 
kind words. 

“ Perhaps, dear, in doing that duty, love will 
come. There must be light in the distance for 
you.” 

Later, Isolt wrote both to her mother and 
Lorrington. To the latter she said,— 

“Our mistake was in marrying, and I was 
equally to blame with you—nay, more so. Heaven 
knows I regret that irrevocable step, and the only 
reparation I can make you is to efface myself, as 
far as possible, from your life. I only ask that 
you will allow me to share with my mother the 
little income remaining to us. For the rest, I 
have disgraced you in nothing. On the night on 
which you made me homeless I came to Stow, 
— you may still find me, the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs, Dashwood ; but for both our sakes I 
trust it will be unnecessary for us to meet again. 
Nothing but misery can result from such a meet- 
ing. I hope you will forgive me all there is to 
forgive, even as I try to forget the vile con- 
spiracy (brought home now conclusively to you) 
against my honour and my peace.” 

When he read those words, he knew his vileness 
betrayed in all its Mokana-like repulsiveness, he 
cursed and swore, vowing vengeance against his 
wife, her mother, and her friends, 

So, she could prove her innocence! Well, then, 
he would restore her to her old position ; but 
Heaven help her when once more she was in his 
power! 

He went post haste to Stow-by-the-Marsh, 
arriving late in the afternoon, and, hiring the only 
vehicle the place boasted, drove at once to the 
Dashwoods. 

Isolt, standing by an open window, saw him 
coming, and sank upon a couch breathless, sick, 
faint with fear. 

Mr. Dashwood followed her glance, saw all that 
she was suffering, and said, in fatherly fashion,— 

“Do not be afraid, my dear; no harm:shall 
come to you beneath my roof.” 

She gave him a grateful glance, and then they 
waited until Lord Lorrington was announced. 

He entered with a swagger (in the past few 
months even he had deteriorated terribly), and 
without condescending to notice Mr. and Mrs. 
Dashwood, he said loudly, — 

‘You will dress at once and accompany me to 
Brinsfield. You have been playing hide and seek 
too long—it is time you learned your duty.” 


Her wide, anguished eyes met his, but before | 
she could speak Mr. Dashwood interposed. 
“Lady Lorrington is not sufficiently strong to 
endure the fatigue of a long journey ; and, pardon 
me, she has decided tu remain with us until affairs 
are more settled.” 

Lorrington turned fiercely upon him. This 
was ah old man—not st: cng and active, like Gur- 
deaux. 

“Will you attend tu yvur own business, and 
leave me to manage mine? This is my wife. I 
have absolute control over her. I shall remain 
here until she pleases to accompany me—the law 
is on my sade, and, by Jove! I'll enforce it. She 
has made me a laughing-stock, and set my au- 
thority at defiance. For all her meek ways she 
is au arch traitress and a devil ; and I mean to 
have my revenge for every slight she has put 
upon me. If she refuses to go with me, not she 
only, but my respected mother-in-law, will suffer 
—please yourself, my lady.” 

Isolt stood irresolute a moment ; all her heart 
cried out within her to resist this man’s brutal 
authority, all her soul rose in passionate revolt at 
the thought of a long life spent with him. Then 
her head drooped low, and her voice was almost 
inaudible, when she said,— 

“T will go with you.” 

But Mr. Dashwood broke in,— 

“That cannot be your duty, child. He repu- 
diated and openly degraded you.” 

“He is my husband,” she answered, h-avily ; 
“JT am his goods and chattels.” 

“Bai Jove !” cried Lorrington, lapsing into his 
old manner ; “ what have we here? The shrew 
tamed? The meek—what’s her name—Grizel— 
how d’ye call her? Well, my lady, see that you 
act up to your promise, or it will be the worse 
for you. Now, put together what you need, and 
we'll start for home.” 

“You cannot leave Stow for a couple of hours,” 
Mrs. Dashwood said, compelling herself to address 
him ; “but you will find admirable accommoda- 
tion at the inn. Lady Lorrington can join you 
at the station.” 

The pale eyes glared at her under their light 
lashes ; then he answered, sneeringly,— 

“T haven’t the least doubt my wife has out- 
stayed her welcome. It is a peculiar way of hers, 
so I will relieve you of her presence. My dear, 
I must ask you, fora little while, to share the 
‘admirable accommodation’ of the inn. What 
is good enough for me is equally good for you.” 

“Sir!” cried Mr, Dashwood, ‘I will not allow 
it! Are you mad ? e 

And then Isolt stayed him by a gesture, as, 
addressing her husband, she said,— 

“T will come ; wait whilst I dress.” 

And she went away with her hostess. 

When she returned, equipped for her journey, 
it was evident she had been crying ; but she wa# 
quite calm, and set out with her lord and master 
without a sign of fear, Half-way to the inn he 
turned upon her, 

“Understand, you are not forgiven. I never 
forgive or forget. As much as once I loved you, 
I hate you, and you shall pay dearly for your sins 
against me. Why do you look at me like that, 
you white-faced fiend? Do you think I am easily 
to be cowed—and by you ?” 

“T think you have been drinking,” she an- 
swered steadily ; “it would be well for us to 
wait until both can speak calmly of our future.” 

He said no more then, and together they en- 
tered the inn, he compelling Isolt to follow him 
into the common bar, where he drank unlimited 
quantities of bad brandy until he became up- 
roarious. 

It was with the greatest difficulty he was in- 
duced to leave for the station in the landlord’s 
spring cart, to which was harnessed a fresh cob. 
He insisted upon driving, and the landlord was 
compelled, much against his will, to take the 
back seat. 

They went at a break-neck pace. The horse 
was nervous, and shied at every object. Lorring- 
ton was uproarious and triumphant ; the more 
fear he saw depicted on I-olt’s face the greater 
grew his glee, and not all the landlord’s remon- 
strances could avail—rather they excited him to 
fresh foolhardiness, 








the road. Lorrington took it recklessly. They 
turned it safely enough ; but before them wasa 
heavy cart drawn by two huge horses. There 
was no room for the carter (even if there had 
been time) to turn, and the cob was now mad. 

A shout, a woman’s’cry ; the next minute there 
was an inextricable mass of wheels, writhing ani- 
wals and human beings. The landlord, who was 
only bruised and shaken, was first to rise to his 
feet ; and the carter, fortunately, following suit, 
dragged Isolt from beneath the wheels and hoofs ; 
but before they could lift Lorrington, who lay 
awfully white and still, they had to clear much 
of the débris away. 

They carried Isolt to a neighbouring cottage, 
despatching a messenger to the Dashwoods, so 
that when she recovered consciousness she found 
herself comfortably placed in their luxurious 
carriage, returning to the quiet home from which 
her husband had only so recently rudely torn her 
away. 

“ Where is he?” questioned the pale lips ; and 
Mrs. Dashwood answered, “He will follow pre- 
sently if it is possible to move him; but the 
doctor fears his injuries are all internal, and that 
there is little hope for him, Lie still dear and 
rest.” 

_Isolt obeyed so far as to close her eyes. She 
was unfeignedly horrified that she could not feel 
sorrow at Lorrington’s state—it was hardly 
natural that she should—but much suffering had 
made her morbid, and she regarded herself 
almost as the wickedest woman on earth. 

In the morning, when she lay aching and 
bruised upon her bed, Mrs. Dashwood came to 
her. 

“My dear,” she said, “ your husband is quite 
conscious, and desires to be moved to Brinefield 
by easy stages. The doctor says it can do him 
no possible harm. He may live for weeks only— 
he may live for years-—but always an invalid. 
Heaven help you!” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
“ TypEED,” said Nurse Charlton to her patient, 


*“you must be quiet. You know how necessary 


it is that you should not excite yourself, doctor.” 

“ Well, I will be quiet when you have answered 
my question. Who is my other nurse? I have 
never seen her save in a semi-conscious way. As 
goon as sense returns to me she vanishes ; and 
yet I'll vow I’ve heard her pray for me, 
and sometimes I think she cried a little over me 
when it was given out I must die. Did I dream 
these things or are they true?” 

“T think that they are true ; not just mere 
fancies of a fevered brain. Is there no one you 
remember who loves you dearly, and would do 
all ske could for your sake?” 

“ There was one once—at least, J thought s0,” 
he answered, with the dreamivess of excessive 
weakness ; “ but she forgot, and married some- 
body else. Nurse,” with sudden petulance, 
‘* who is your assistant? I will know!” 

“ Quiet ! quiet ! or I will send her away. She 
is an old friend, and desires so much to see you 
now that you can recognise her. I think you 
owe your life to her, and if you are very good you 
shall see her now.” . 

She left him then ; but a moment later the 
door opened to admit a young girl dressed like 
nurse ; and as he looked, through all the change, 
anxiety, and watching had made in her, he knew 
her, and, stretching out his hand, said,— . 

“Flo, little Flo Dashwood!” in wondering 
accents. P ‘ 

She was very pale as she leant over him. 

“Yes, it is I. Mother and I came to nurse 
you ; but she had to go away, and I stayed be 
hind with Nurse Charlton. I hope you are not 
sorry.” 

The look in his eyes answered her ; but when 
he would have spoken she went on,— : 

“You must be very quiet now, and I will read 
you tosleep. When you are a wee bit stronger 
you shall hear all the news. Now you have only 
to rest and obey me.” 

Slowly he crept back from the borders of the 





At length they came to a dangerous curve in 


shadowland ; and as his strength returned he 
asked for news of the outer world. 
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Cautioualy she told him all that had happened, 
dwelling much upon Isolt’s suffering ; her patience 
and goodness to the sick, weak wretch at Brins- 
field, who had deserved nothing good from her ; 
and he listened with pity fur my lady’s pain, but 
without one longing to comfort her with his 
Jove ; for, indeed, he knew now that under the 
cruel blow she had dealt it his passion had died 
an untimely death. 

As he grew stronger Flo's manner perplexed 
him. All her frankness seemed gone, she was 
often nervous, often distraite ; and it seemed to 
him that she was paler than she should be, that 
ali her pretty bonhomie was deserting her. 
One day she said,— 

“You are gettiog quite well and strong again. 
Presently I must leave you. Mother wants me, 
and dad says he is lost without me.” 

“Do they think how much J need you?” he 
asked, quickly ; and she laughed, although her 
heard beat cruelly hard and loud. 

“You will be about in a few days, and then 
you will not need me any more.” 

As she epoke she was re-arranging his pillows 
with deft and gentle hands. Que long strand of 
fair hair had escaped its bands and touched his 
cheek. An irrisistible impulse moved him to caress 
it. She started, frowned, flushed and drew away, 
r did he see herany more that day. He grew 
restless. He wanted her. Something seemed to 
have gone from his life—he missed her bright 
smile and her gentle presence. His heart beat 
uncomfortably when a step that sounded like hers 
peared his door, ard his disappointment was out 
of all proportion when she did not appear. 

He was fractious and unreasonable toa terrible 
degree that night, so that poor Nurse Charlton 
once exclaimed,— 

“Tf you are not quiet, doctor, I will leave you 
to yourself, Please remember thit my strength 
a patience have limits.” 

He tried then to remain quiet, and in a skepy 
way analyse his own feelings. In the attempt he 
really elept and dreamed he loved Flo, and that 
Flo loved him. When he woke it was with a 
prayer on his lips that the last part of his 
dream should be fulfilled, for he knew at last 
that his little nurse was dearer than all else to 
him, dearer even than Isolt had ever been. 

His was a splendid constitution, and had never 
been spoiled by excesses, so that when once he 
began to mend he did so rapidly. 

“Too rapidly,” he said complainingly, when Mr. 
Dashwood came up to carry Flo away ; the elder 
man looked keenly at him, but merely remarked 
“we cannot spare her longer, and she is looking 
far from robust—no, I don’t mean that as a re- 
proach to you my boy, London never did agree with 
Flo’s roses, and we want her. But I have some- 
thing more to say before we go; it is my wish 
and the wife’s that as soon as you are sufficiently 
recovered you will come down to Stow, where I 
can promise you the best of nursing and a regular 
spoiling from Mrs. Dashwood, whv has somehow 
learned that your illness was the result of your 
devotion to a little street arab; there never was 
a true woman who did not revel in hero worship.” 


(Continued on page 309). 








FOR EVER AND A DAY. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir was decided betweea the Duchess of Cale- 
donia and Miss Bartropp that there” was abso- 
lutely no reason whatsoever why the betrothal 
which gave them both so much sincere satisfaction 
should not be cemented into a marriage as soon 
a8 possible, 

Jocelyn, as can easily be imagined, was not very 
ar behind his two friends in such a desire as this; 
but at the same time he did not encourage 
extreme haste; because he desired to carry out his 
father’s wishes to the very fullest extent, and Sir 
Noel had determined that certain most lavish 
settlements should be arranged for his son’s 
future wife before the imp»rteut step of marriage 

been undertasen, 





Mr. Fielding had already been down to Yelver- 
ton two or three times, to discuss every detail 
with his old friend and client, and the matter 
was being carried forward as quickly as possible, 

There was nothing in fact to stand as an ob- 
stacle in the path of a speedy wedding before the 
summer should wane ; nevertheless, Mr. Fielding 
could not rid his mind of a presentiment that 
Jocelyn’s happiness was not to be realised too 
soon. 

In those two or three fleeting visits to Yelver- 
ton the lawyer had seen a good deal of Anastasi, 
and had gradually succumbed to the girl's 
gentle charm and sombre beauty. 

The somewhat harsh thoughts that had drifted 
through his mind the first day he had seen 
Jocelyn’s cousin from Italy were one and all 
dispelled after he had spent several hours in 
Anastasi’s society. 

The softness and real affection that crept over 
the grave young face, even when he mentioned 
Sir Noel’s name, spoke plainly to the lawyer of a 
large and noble heart within the girl’s slender 
rame. It was impossible to withstand her woman- 
liness, and the grace which lingered about her 
every movement. 

In fact, Mr. Fielding, hard thinking lawyer 
and man of the world as he was, could not resist 
a feeling of wonderment as to how Jocelyn had 
managed to escape from the nameless fascination 
this Italian girl so undoubtedly possessed. 

He was not blind, of course, to Margaret 
Hilliard’s sweet, fair 1 »veliness, and he honestly 
and truly rejoice! at the forthcoming marriage. 
Still he had studied human nature so long and so 
closely that he was just a little puzzled to under- 
stand why Anastasi’s strong:r and more subtle 
beauty sttould have failed to touch and hold her 
cousin’s heart. h 

That the girl was more than passing dear to 
Sir Noel was at once apparent to the lawyer, and 
having gauged Anastasi’s character, and realised 
that her affection for the old man was as disinter- 
ested as it was sincere, Mr. Fielding was neither 
surprised nor annoyed at the bond that was knit 
between these two. . 

“ Str Noel has been telling me of his plans for 
the autumn,” the lawyer said tu Anastasi, on the 
occasion of one of his visits to Yelverton ; “ he 
has set his heart on taking you to the sea ; he 
thinks it would do you so much good. Itis quite 
wonderful to hear Sir Noel talking of any journey; 
it must be something like’seven or eight years, I 
am sure, since he has left Yelverton, even fora 
day. You must be a magician, Madlle. Vignetti; 
you have metamorphosed your uncle.” 

“ He is thinking only of me when he suggests 
this visit to the sea,” said Tasi ; tears welling up 
in her magnificent eyes, and a tremour sounding 
in her voice, that pretty voice with its tcuch of 
Italian pronunciation and melody. She paused a 
moment after she had said this ; then, with an 
effort, she conquered her tears, and looking up at 
the lawyer, she spoke out a trouble that 
had crept slowly but surely into her heart of 
late. 

“Mr, Fielding,” she said, in a low, gentle way, 
“am [right in supposing that you agree with 
Jocelyn in the wisdom of postponing his marriage 
until after the summer ?” 

Mr. Fielding glanced at her with some 
curiosity. 

“T have certainly decided with Jocelyn that it 
would be better to get everything properly 
arranged before the wedding. There is no need 
for tremendous haste, you know.” 

Anastasi answered with a touch of something 
like passion in her voice. 

“Phere is every need —if ” she broke off. 

“T will speak plainly to you, Mr. Fielding,” she 
said, after that pause. ‘I desire most earnestly 
tu see my cousin married as quickly as possible. 
I want to know he will have his wife with him to 
comfort ; to console him a little when—when his 
father is taken from him. Ah! yes; you see, 
you under.tand now; this is my fear. I am 
so sad yet so convinced of my fear. Mr, Fielding, 
my uncle, cannot live throughout the summer, 
Jocelyn has no idea; you have no idea how 
terribly weak, how really ill he is, and his been 





for all the time I have been with him. It is the 


thought of his son’s happiness that gives him a 





little rush of strength now; the excitement of 
arranging all these things that is keeping him up ; 
once they are accomplished, once the excitement 
is gone, then will come the weakness; and I 
fear, with sorrow, the end ; let Jocelyn be mar- 
ried as quickly as it is possible, then,” Tasi said, 
eagerly, her eyes full of luminous light, her face 
full of emotion. “If he would ask his father’s 
living blessing upon his marriage he must be told 
there is no time for delay.” 

Mr. Fielding looked deeply concerned. 

“You have surprised me and pained me more 
than I can say, Mademoiselle,” he said, when he 
spoke, “and yet, now that I see with your eyes 
and follow your thoughts, I cannot ‘ut feel with 
you and agree with you in all you say. There is 
a great change in Sir Noel; I have noticed it, 
even though he has seemed in such good spirits, 
such renewed strength. This constant excite- 
ment cannot be a wise thing for him ; I must see 
Jocelyn at once, and tell him what you say.” 

“ But you will do it gently,” the girl said, in a 
faint, low voice ; her love, in its eager tenderness 
rushing into her voice and face. ‘‘ He—he does 
not dream of it, aud he is so happy—so very 
happy.” 

“A hint to Jocelyn where his father is 
concerned is more than enough,’ Mr. Fielding 
answered her, almost as softly ; he was only a 
man of business, having nothing to do with 
sentiment ; but he could not fail to be quickly 
touched by this last evidence of the girl’s sweet, 
brave nature. 

“ She loves him with all her heart ; she thinks 
only of him, poor little soul! It is a hurd 
burden she will have to carry, I fear.” 

Out loud he contiaued to discuss the questions 
she had raised, 

“T am something of a diplomat when I am 
confronted with a delicate matter like this, You 
can trust me, mademoiselle, and not only trust 
my care, but my affection too. I am very fond 
of Jocelyn Gretton, and his future is dear to 
me.” ; 

Here Mr. Fielding paused. They were walking 
slowly to and fro ou the broad terrace. 

Anastasi wore a black gown, as usual, with the 
jewelled cross lyiug on her heart, but she carried 
a large linen umbrella, lined with red, and the 
touch of colour fell upon the graceful form 
softly. 

At their heels there followed the odds and ends 
of dogs that were always housed at Yelverton by 
Jocelyn’s orders. One of the puppies that had 
been procured for Lady Hilliard to see had 
attached itself to Anastasi, and was never happy 
except in her company. It came behind now, 
worrying the edge of her gown with its sharp 
teeth, and occasionally being dragged along and 
rolled over by the larger dogs. 

Mr. Fielding paused and looked at the girl’s 
grave beautiful face. 

“ Have you not another thought in your mind 
too, when you urge tie wisdom of an early 
marriage?” he asked, breaking the silence after a 
long moment. 

Anastasi glanced up in a startled way. 

**T think I am a little afraid of you, Mr. 
Fielding,” she said, smiling faintly, and speaking 
with her accent a little more pronounced than 
usual, a sign with her that she was deeply moved 
or excited. 

You need not be, mademoise'le.” 

“ You seem to read my thoughts,” Tasi said in 
answer. 

“We lawyers are a curious race; we have to 
study many things, including minds and faces 
and hearts where we can get at them.” 

“ And I am an easy study ?” 

There was a flicker of that faint smile on Tasi’s 
lips again. 

“To some!” Mr. Fielding said, reflectively. 
“T have no doubt you could be as hard a puzzle 
as one could wish to find. With me, however, 
your sympathies are all aroused, and you do not 
hedge yourself about with complex feelings ; 
hence it is that I hive guessed now there is 
something more troubling you than the 
realisation of Sir Noel’s weakness,” 

Anastasi was silent while they walked the 
length of the terrace 
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“T find myself in a difficult position, Mr. 
Fiel¢ing,” she said, when she broke the silence. 

“Tf you care to explain it to me perbaps I can 
help you,” the man said, kindly. 

Tasi thanked him in her own gracious and 
graceful way, and was silent once again. 

* You see,” she said, speaking all at once, as 
though continuing a former speech—“ you see it 
is difficult for one who is, after all, hardly more 
than a stranger to set forward her theories and 
feelings against one whom she knows to hold a 
steady position in the good will of others.” 

“Ah!” 

The exclamation escaped Mr. Fielding’s lips 
suddenly, then, drawing a chair forward, he 
motitned Tasi to sit down, and himself stood 
before her looking at her intently. 

* Now we are coming to the truth, and it may 
surprise you not a little to hear that as far as 
we have gone I am with you absolutely, my dear 
young lady. No! I know you have said really 
nothing so far, yet I do not retract my words. I 
am with you, and I fancy I shall be with you 
through to the end.” 

Mr. Fielding drew up a chair and sat down as 
he said this. 

* You are thinking of Cuthbert Denison,” he 
went on, bluntly, “and you mistrust him.” 

“With all my heart, yes,” Tasi answered, 
vehemently, “I more than distrust him ; I fear 
him, and I hate him, too.” 

“He can do you little harm,” Mr. Fielding 
said, looking at her passionate face now with 
admiration and surprise. “What could he 
do to you?” 

“Nothing to me, as myself,” Tasi answered ; 
“but if he could use me to harm Jocelyn he 
would not hesitate an instant.” 

She was thinking of that Sunday evening in 
the garden when Jocelyn came to her full of the 
music of his happiness and of that first moment 
of anguish when she had succumbed to the weak- 
neas of her woman’s heart. 

She had only an indistinct remembrance of the 
part Cuthbert had played on this evening ; yet, 
though remembering nothing definitely, yet she 
had a strong, a sure instinct that he had 
preyed upon her weakness in some strange and 
subtle way, diving into her heart of hear:s and 
drawing forth her most sacred sceret to be used 
as @ weapon of some sort against Jocelyn. 

It was curious how quickly Anastasi had 
fathomed Cuthbert’s real feelings towarcs 
Jocelyn. She knew him to be the enemy cf 
the man she loved—a cruel and most unscrupulous 
enemy. 

At her last speech Mr. Fielding ejaculated 
once egain that one word “Ah!” but it was 
pregnant with meaning, and with a certain 
satisfaction, too. 

[tis always pleasant toa man to know be has 
not been mistaken. 

“Then my imagination has not played me 
false,” he said, “and you fear something from 
Cuthbert Denison ?” 

“Y fear nothing definitely, but I am prepared 
for all,” was Tasi’s reply, given’ with force, yet 
calmness, 

Mr. Fielding nodded his head. 

“Tt is odd how I have never been able to like 
that man,” he said, slowly. “I have had no 
reason either to doubt or to dislike him, and yet 

I have ncrer been able to overcome a feeling of 
distrust where he is concerned. Only the other 
day when he came to see me—you know he is a 
trustee to the mouvey Sir Noel has setiled upon 
you?” Mr. Fielding said, suddenly turning 
swiftly on the girl. 

Anastasi’s face burned red for an instant. 

“Y kuow this, Mr. Fielding,” she answered, 
* but—” she paused only a moment— when— 
when Sir Noel shali have passed away, I shall 
then declare publicly my inability to accept the 
money he has given me. I do not want it, I 
could not take it! I could not! I could not !” 

The girl ssid this last almost fiercely, and Mr. 
Fielding, having no clue to the feelings that 
burned in her breast, looked at her in renewed 
surprise. 

“And yet,” he said, to himself, swiftly, 
conquering the surprise, “I might have 
known she was above the ordinary foibles 





and weakness of ordinary people. Money to her 
s wothing ; she would give her life for her 
ove! 

How little good honest Mr. Fielding ever 
imagined that the day was to dawn when 
Anastasi would indeed eacrifice life itself to give 
honour and happiness'to the man she loved ! 

“That is a question for the future,” he said, 
now continuing the conversation ; “ make no rash 
declarations, my dear young lady. You do not 
know what lies ahead. Money may be a necessity 
to you in the days to come, if not for yourself, 
for Jocelyn.” 

It was strange how swiftly and unconsciously 
Mr. Fielding had become imbued with the girl’s 
idea that something would happen to Jocelyn. 

It was Tasi’s turn to say, “ Ah!” now, and she 
did so with infinite meaning. 

“You are a wise man as you are a kind one,” 
she said, softly, her eyes like two great luminous 
stars set in the pallor of her face. 

Mr. Fielding put out his hand and took hers 
for an instant. 

“We are both acting for the same thing ; we 
are Jocelyn Gretton’s friends, and now, 
mademoiselle, I want you to be plain with me and 
to tell me, beside the reason you have given, wry 
you desire Jocelyn's marriage to be accomplished 
so quickly, Has Cuthbert Denison’s absence 
anything to do with it?” 

Anastasi looked startled. 

“ Absence—is he absent? I did not know it! 
Where has he gone ? ie he away very far?” 

She gave a little low cry when she heard from 
Mr. Fielding where Cuthbert had gone. 

“To Italy—to Italy,” she repeated ; ‘‘ for what: 
has he gone to Italy ¢” 

“He told me it was important business,” Mr. 
Fielding said hastily, feeling suddenly, he knew 
not why, as though he had been hoodwinked and 
befocled by Cuthbert. 

Tasi looked him straight in the eye. 

“That business has something to do with 
Jocelyn,” she said firmly, forcibly. 

“What business can there be attached to 
Jocelyn in Italy? Why, the lad has never been 
there,” t 

“No, but his name has.” 

This speech was on the tip of Tasi’s tongue, but 
she controlled herself. She must wait for a while. 
When the day came, she knew now, that in Mr. 
Fielding she might always count on a friend ; but 
the time was early ; she must be cautious, she 
must wait and watch a little longer before she 
spoke, 

“ T know not exactly what can have taken him 
there,” she answered out loud, passing her hand 
a little wearily over her brows ; “but this I am 
sure—that Cuthbert Denison ’—the name was a 
hard one for Tasi to utter—“ will never rest till 
he has done all to upset this marriage, to ruin 
Jocelyn’s happiness,” 

“Upset the marriage !” 

Here was a statement that amazed Mr. Field- 
ing so much he sprang to his feet suddenly. 

“What can make you think this, mademoiselle ? 
That Cuthbert Denisoa is jealous of his cousin’s 
place in the world I have always known, and that 
he might quarrel with and worry Jocelyn con- 
siderably I quite understand and anticipate ; but 
that he should dare to come between Jocelyn and 
his marriage is something I neither see nor un- 
derstand,” 

“And yet,” Anastasi said, smiling au instant 
as she also rose, ‘and yet it is so simple after all. 
Cuthbert Denivon, from all I have heard and all 
I have seen, had quite enough in his own feelings 
to make him jealous of Jocelyn. It did not need 
this last thing to be added.to the rest. Do you 
not follow me, Mr. Fielding? I am speaking so 
clear, so open. The—the woman my cousin Joce- 
lynis going to marry is the woman his cousin, 
Mr. Denison, has learned to love with all his 
heart.” 

Mr. Fielding almost gasped. 

“Heaven bless me!” he said in his amaze- 
ment. “You astonish me, Cuthbert Denison 
love Lady Hilliard! Well—I never thought of 
that. Ah, you see, my dear, I am an old man 
now, and I have had a great experience in the 
world ; yet TI cannot even pretend to approach 





vellous thing this intuition in a woman—a good 
thing, too—for you certainly require some strong 
weapon against our manhood’s strength, especi- 
ally when the strength is allied to an evil heart.” 
“And Cuthbert Denison’s heart is evil indeed,” 
the girl answered, in a low voice, full of deepest 
emotion. “ Mr. Fielding, I must thank you for 
your steady kindness to me, Will you extend this 
kindness a little farther, and regard as perfectly 
confidential all that I have said to you to-day? 
You can use me unhesitatingly when the time 
comes in which I can be useful, but it is too early 
yet. Jocelyn’s eyes are -blinded by his charity 
and his affection for this man—he would not even 
listen to us. We must wait, and we must watch. 
I know, alas! only too well, the day will come 
when Jocelyn will be forced to réalize that this 
man he calls his friend, this man he cares for so 
much, is neither friend nor cousin ‘of his, but a 
traitor and a foe.” : 

They clasped hands in silence, the grey-haired 
lawyer and the young girl ; then they turned and 
walked back iuto the house, both prepared, as 
they thought, for all that might await them in 
the future. Yet the blow that was to fall so 
quickly and so cruelly was the very last they 
could have imagined, and, despite all: their fears 
and their caution, would find them absolutely un- 
prepared either to combat it or to comfort the 
man on whom it was about to fall. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Uncen, therefore, by Mr. Fielding, who managed 
the matter with extreme delicacy and tact and 
cleverness, Jocelyn was led to side himself with 
the Duchess and Kathleen Bartropp against his 
little love, and to insist on her fixing the date for 
their marriage before July should have come to 
an end. 

Margaret hesitated, not because she feared the 
future, but because she wished Jocelyn to know 
her a little better before she was made his wife. 

“ We have really known one another so short a 


| time,” she said wistfully to Kathleen. 


The latter retorted with an emphatic—“ Bosh ! 
As if,” she went on, “it was in the least degree 
necessary for either you or Jocelyn to want any 
more time in which to study each other. You 
knew him absolutely the first time. he met you, 
just as he knew you. Of course,” pursued Miss 
Bartropp loftily, “if this is only your quiet, meek 
little way of breaking off your engagement, 
why——”’ 

But Margaret would listen to no more, 

“Oh! don’t Kathie don’t ; don't!” she cried. 
“Even in fun,” shesaid, her sweet face blanching, 
and her lips quivering, “even in fun the very 
sound of the words hurt me Kathie.” 

“Then don’t be a little goose; and make up 
your mind to do what everyone says you ought 
to do. Surely you can trust me and your 
godmother to know what is good for you!” ~ 

Margaret emiled tenderly, the colour coming 
back into her cheeks. 

“Oh! you do care for him ; you know how 
good he is! Kathie, don’t you consider I ama 
very very lucky girl?” : 

“T consider Jocelyn Gretton to be a most un- 
fortunate young man!” returned Mies Bartropp, 
gravely ; whereupon there was a scrimmage, ant 
the result of this was to make Lady Hilliard 4 
flushed and laughing girl again, greatly to her 
friend’s delight. 7 

“Dear little midget,” Mi-s Bartropp said to 
herself, tenderly; “ she grows sweeter and sweeter 
each day. Jocelyn Gretton may consider himseli 
a more than lucky man, for ! can assure him 
were he anything but what he is Margaret should 
not be his wife in such a hurry !” 

The marriage preparations proceeded apace. 

Margaret declared plaintively she thought 
she should grow by degrees into a dressmakers 
model, 

“Or else a pincushion ; you have no idea how 
they prod me with pins!” she cried to Jocelyn, 
when he came to call for her one day, after she 
had been a good two hours at a fashionable 
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“ Come and have a walk, love. I have some- 
thing to show you,” Jocelyn said, tenderly. 

They took a hansom, and then walked through 
the sunlit groves of Kensington Gardens. 

“ What have you got to show me!” Margaret 
asked, softly, after awhile, as they sat side by 
side under the trees. 

“ A letter from my father ; it is all about you ; 
read it, my sweetheart, and believe every 
word,” 

Margaret smiled and blushed, 

“Everybody is so good to me,” she said, 
involuntarily. 

“Are you not good to everybody?” the man 
beside her asked, letting his cyes dwell on the 
pure, fresh loveliness that before many more days 
had sped away would belong to him as his own, 
his very, very own, his darling wife. 

Margaret read through the letter slowly ; her 
face clouded once, and something like a tear came 
into her eyes. 

“T am thinking of my mother,” she explained 
to him, quickly,."oh ! Jocelyn, how happy she 
would have been, how much she would have 
cared for your father.” 

“Tell me of her again my heart ; tell me all 
about your little life. I love to hear it all, it is 

story of infinite sweetness'to me.” 

She laid her hand in his and obeyed him, then 
sat there for a long hour and a half ; then they 
walked back across the Pafk. ~ 

Margaret had to dress” for a dinner at the 
Duchess’, and Jocelyn wo oin her there later, 
after he had fulfilled “@ dinner engagement 
elsewhere, 

The happiness that filled their hearts shone.in 
their faces so clearly that all who met them and 
looked at them seemed to feel the influence that 
warmed their pathway with such a gvlden light, 
and to be happy also. 

They parted silently under the trees in a quiet 
corner of the great, wide park, so fair a garden in 
the heart of London. 

Their joy, their mutual sympathy, their love, 
was too great to be expressed in words ; they only 
knew that when they were apart the sun was 
hidden behind a cloud, and when they were to- 
gether, no matter how dull the’ day, there was 
always a sunshine for theri/’—~°"* 

Jocelyn stood and watched the pretty little 
figure walk swiftly up‘ to ‘the big house at the 
corner of the street he knéw 80 well ; then, when 
the doors had closed’ tpan her, he turned, and 
hailing a havsom,he was dhiven direct to his 
rooms, His thoughts went’ to Yelverton as he 
went. — 

“Dear, dear father,” He said to himself, “ how 
good he is ; how sweet’; how thoughtful. I knew 
he would love my little Margaret ; still we have 
Leen so much together, so much to one another, 
if he had shown a little coldpess to her I should 


- have understood it, and even sympathised with 


it; but my noble father you are not as other men ; 
you think not of yourself, but of me ; and as you 
love me deeply, truly, unsélfishly, so you love my 
wife that iso be, s0 you take her to your heart, 
to be cherisfied there all your life; dear father, 
your loye, your goodness, are not spent in vain ; 
we shall repay them. to you, please Heaven, a 
hundred fold,; letting you feel at every hour that 
you have not lost one grain of your boy’s devotion 
and affection, but rather that it is given you in 
‘louble force, given not only by your son but by 
your daughter, whko is brought you by our 
marriage, At Yelverton we shall be together, 
father and Margaret and T, we shall be together 
and we shall be happy, wanting for nothing as 
long as we three are united !” 

There was a glow on Jocelyn’s face as he. ran 
up the stairs to his rooms. He flung down his 
gloves, and. tilted his hat to the back of his 
bronzed curly hair, '** 

There was as usual'a pile of letters and tele- 
grams on his table, His servant was busy pre- 
paring his things in the other room. 

Humming softly, under his breath, Jocelyn ran 
over his letters, hosing some on one side, tear- 
ing up others, and placing the rest in a pile. 

The three telegranis had demanded his attention 
first. He had opened’ two, and by some cause or 
other had overlooked the third. 

Just as he had,as he thought finished his corre- 





spondence this telegram slipped from under his 
hand, and taking it up Jocelyn opened it 
leisurely. 

“From Barnes about the mare, I expect,” he 
said to himself as he did so. 

The telegram, however, was not about a horse, 
neither was it signed “ Barnes.” It was acurtly 
written message, and it came from his cousin, 
Cutbert Denison, 

It had evidently just been delivered, as Jocelyn 
saw that if bad been sent from Charing-cross 


about half-an-hour previously, . © 


“ Cuthbert is just home, then,” Jocélyn said, 
and somehow he frowned. He could hardly liate 
told why it was, but something in the wording o 





the telegram annoyed him,” ~ “ tha. 

Telegrams are not he Age sana 
tionate messages, nei : ocelyn €x: 
Cutbert to indulge in sentiment, either when 
inditing @ letter or ‘a telegram; nevertheless the 
present message struck Jocelyn with at unplea- 
sant sensation—a feeling of annoyance and of 
foreboding combined, = 

He read it through several times, and his lips 
compressed themselves closely as he did so. 


“You piust arrange to see me at your rooms 
at ten ovdlock. Business imperative, Cannot be 
denied or postponed.—CuTusert DENISON,’* 


Wrapped about in the soft dreamy influence of 
his love, lost inthe tender embrace of his wonder- 
ful happiness, Jocelyn felt exactly as though a 
douche of cold water had been splashed upon him 
as he read this curt command from his cousin, 

He sat down and tried to understand it. 

He had held no communication with Cuthbert 
since the Jatter’s absence in Italy. Neither had 
he any kind of business ‘transactions with Cuth- 
bert at the present moment. He had no clue 
whatsoever to the matter which was stated to be 
so imperative that it could not be postponed a 

single hour, 

Jocelyn’s bright face was clouded over. He had 
suddenly a pained, jarred sensation as though he 
stood on the brink of some terrible trouble —some 
great catastrophe. He rose almost mechanically 
to dress for his dinner, keeping Cuthbert’s tele- 
gram crushed in his hand. 

His man, a soldier-servant, who was devoted 
to him, could not fail to notice his pre-occupation. 

“T hope Captain Gretfon, sir, as you've had no 
bad news from Yelverton,” he said, involuntarily, 
but respectfully, as he glanced at his master’s 
face. 

Jocelyn roused himself with a kind of start. 

“Oh, no Borrett, thank Heaven, nothing is 
wrong there!” 

Borrett was quick to notice that there was 
something wrong, and he wondered a good deal 
what itcould be. 

Jocelyn was not like most of his fellow. young 
Guardsmen, always in some scrape or other. The 
whole time the servant had attended him he 
could not remember what he called in his own 
vernacular a “‘ rumpus ” of any sort. 

“ He’s a cut above the rest, though he’s just 
as full of life as they are,” was Borrett’s detini- 
tion of his master. “ Getting drunk and kicking 
up shindies ain’t no soré of amusement with him. 
I wonder what’s up? If it ain’t nothing to do 
with Sir Noel then I don’t know what it is |” 

Jocelyn dressed in a mechanical fashion. His 
happiness was completely clouded over for the 
moment by this telegram. He could not under- 
stand it. 

Cuthbert had never been either demonstrative 
or very warm with him; but he had never 

addressed him in this fashion before. 

Jocelyn felt, in fact, more and more annoyed 
as the moments passed, and as he got into a 
hansom and was driven to his dinner his annoy- 
ance became definite anger. 

“ Hang it all!” he said to himself, “it is barely 
civil. Surely Cuthbert could have asked me to 
see him to-night if his business is so very impor- 
tant as all that, instead of ordering me about like 
aservant. I have two minds to send him a tele- 
gram and tell him it is not convenient for me to 
see him until to-morrow. I hope Borrett will let 
him understand that if I am not back by ten- 





thirty there will be no use in his waiting to see 
me to-night.” 

Borrett had more than understood. As he 
stood on the doorstep and whistled for a hansom 
he summed up the whole affair in his own shrewd 
manner. 

“So it’s somethink to do with Mr. Denison, is 
it? Nasty stuck up houtsider, that’s what I've 
always called ’im. I hope to Heaven the captain 
ain’t got into no sort of bother with that geutle- 
man—he ain't too straight, I'll lay anythink, 
and he ain’t never deceived me with his friendly 
sort of ways—he no more cares for the Captain 
than he cares for me, and as he treats me with 


f'} as much consideration as he’d give to a streetful 


of mud that ain’t saying much.” 
Borrett put his master into a cab and watched 


| him drive ‘away-with concern in his honest 


heart,— . 

“Now, what’s up, that’s what I wants to 
know. I hope that ‘er cad don’t intend to show 
me any of his impidence, cos I aint in no humour 
to stand it to-night, and that I tells him sharp !"’ 

Being free until ten o’clock Jocelyn’s servant 
went off to spend the evening according to his 
own particular liking, and Captain Gretton’s 
rooms were deserted except for the woman of 

the house, 

Thus when a cab drove up at about a quarter 
to nine, and a slender young form got out and 
rang the bell inquiring for Captain Gretton in a 
voice ladened with trouble and emotion, the 
housekeeper could give no information regarding 
that gentleman’s movements, neither was she 
inclined to be too civil to the pale faced young 
creature who stood on the doorstep and asked in 
quivering tones to see Captain Gretton. 

“The gent ain’t in, of course, not at this hour ; 
he’s dinin’ out, so’s ’is servant ; if you wants him 
you'd better come again to-morrow or write 
what you want in a letter.” 

The door was slammed to after this speech, 
the housekeeper murmuring something viciously 
like the word “hussy’”’ between her teeth. 

Anastasi, for it was she, stood an instant star- 
ing at the closed door before she had courage or 
strength to turn and re-enter her cab. 

“Dear Heaven give me help,’ she prayed 
under her breath, She went back to the 
hansom. 

The driver looked at her curiously. 

She was beautiful, and she was strange to look 
at in her long black clothes witli that wonderful 
jewelled cross flashing on her breast. 

There was something “up” he opined in his 
common-place worldly wisdom, yet he did not fee! 
he could doubt Anastasi, her voice was so low and 
so full of grief—her face so worn and yet sv young 
and so beautiful. He had known at once she 
was no common “fare” when he had been 
hailed to drive her at the station, and he had 
regarded her journey to a bachelor’s quarters 
(for the place where Jocelyn lodged was dedi- 
cated entirely to smart unmarried young men) 
with a certain amount of dubiousne:s ; but as 
the girl re-entered the cab and directed him to 
go to a large, well-known road in Kensington his 
doubts fell away altogether. 

Anastasi’s second journey was to Mr. Field- 
ing’s private address, She remembered the 
house well ; she had gone there to drink tea with 
the solicitor’s wife on the day when she had first 
arrived in England, and Mrs, Fielding had driven 
her about to get such clothes as she required. 

“He will not have got my telegram, other- 
wise he would have met me at the station,” 
Tasi said to herself in a dull sort of way, as she 
drove on fleetly to the lawyer's big house at 
Kensington ; “ but I pray, oh ; I pray I may find 
him at home now—he is a kind, good man—he 
knows Jocelyn so well—he will understand what 
to say, what to do—he will be better than I am ; 
oh ! yes—yes, better than I can possibly be !” 

Fortune was kind to Anastasi. Mr. Fielding 
was at home; he was entertaining a party of 
friends at dinner. As soon as the girl’s name 
was carried in to him he rose with an exclama- 
tion of fear, and hurried out with an excuse to 
greet his most unexpected guest. 

Anastasi ran to him with outstretched hands ; 
she broke into tears at the sight of him, the 
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“Is THERE NOT ANOTHER REASON 


first tears she had shed throughout the long, the 
awful day that had passed. 

“T have come to tell Jocelyn myself,” she 
raid, as soon as she could epeak; “ but—but the 
task is too terrible, and you must help me-—oh ! 
you must help me, I dare not speak it out by 
myself.” 

Mr. Fielding gazed at her in deepest dismay 
and sorrow. 

“ You bring bad news from Yelverton,” he eaid 
swiftly. 

And Anastasi bowed her head. 

“TI bring the—very worst,” she whispered 
brokenly. 

Mr. Fielding almost staggered as he stood. 

“ Sir Noel dead — my dear old friend— dead and 
gone without a farewell word to his boy, without 
a clasp of the hand. Oh, this is bitter indeed ! 
and Jocelyn does not know.” 

The lawyer’s ruddy face grew pale as death at 
the thought. 

“My poor child,” he said, with deep emotion, 
“the task you have set yourself is indeed a hard 
one—the hardest you may ever be called upon to 
realize in your life long. Sir Noel dead! Joce- 
lyn without his father ! I cannot believe it all at 
once. It should have found me prepared, for you 
warned me only too well when I was last at Yel- 
verton. Yet, you see, I am not in the least pre- 
pared—I feel it is almost invpossible to believe 
it—the blow is so great. The boy’s grief will be 
so awful.” 

Anastasi had brushed the tears from her eyes, 
her face was growing set and , 

“Mr. Fielding,” she said in a fierce, low tone, 
“death has been brought to Sir Noel cruelly sud- 
denly—it is true, alas! His strength was frail- 
ness itself; yet would he have lived, I firmly 
think, for many a week longer had not a miser- 
able foe fallen upon him and destroyed him at a 
single blow. Ah, this has been an awful day at 
Yelverton. It seems to me one century rather 
than a mere day since this morning brought that 
creature down to work his villainy. If I could 
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WHY YOU URGE AN EARLY MARRIAGE!” SAID MR. FIELDING, BREAKING THE SILENOE. 


have only killed him! if I could only kill him 
now!” 

There came a look into the girl’s face that 
amazed and even alarmed the lawyer. . 

“ Child,” he said hurriedly, laying his hand on 
her shoulder, “ what are you saying—what words 
are these?” 

He fancied that her sudden grief, her sudden 
aching desolation for Jocelyn’s sake, had caused 
her mind to wander. 

Anastasi looked up into hia face. 

“Tam not mad,” she said slowly, firmly. ‘‘ Do 
not be frightened. Iam, alas! only too sane. I 
am not speaking wild words. Iam speaking the 


truth—it is of Cuthbert Denison I speak now.” . 


“Cuthbert Denison!” The lawyer repeated 
the name in a dumb sort of way. “ He—he has 
been to Yelverton—he has done some harm —he 


“He has killed Jocelyn’s father,” Anastasi 
said quietly. “Oh, no; he did not use force. 
He laid no finger on the old man ; he merely spoke 
a few words—quiet, cold, horrible words, and Sir 
Noel, with a gasping sob for breath and a cry 
that will live in my ears for ever—for ever—fell 
backward in his chair insensible. We did all we 
could for him—we tried to bring him back to life 
again—in vain—in vain ; the enemy had struck 
too truly. Jocelyn’s father will never live on 
earth again.” 

Mr. Fielding’s face had grown red with anger 
and with his emotion. 

“What awful thing is this?” he said, walking 
to and fro in his agitation. ‘“ What terrible 
calamity is it that has come upon the old friend 
I have valued so long—the boy I have loved so 
much? What power could that creature possess 
to work so great an evil? Were you present at 
this interview—did you hear the words he said?” 

Anastasi rose, and her head fell a little on her 
breast, where gleamed that jewelled cross. 

“I was present all the time,” she said in a 
whispered voice, a voice full of anguish, of grief 
unutterable. ‘I—I heard the words he said.” 
Then, with a broken cry, she raised her head. 





“Oh, Mr. Fielding, we must save Jocelyn from 
this if we can. He—will go to Jocelyn to-night 
—I know it, I feel it here,” ing her heart 
almost fiercely. ‘“ He is no man—he is a fiend— 
he will show no mercy. I know not whether what 
he says be true ; but this I do know, he has had 
power to strike the father to the grave—he will 
not rest until he has dragged the son to follow 
the father.” 

Mr. Fielding was very pale, but her words had 
seized him with the same vehemence as red 
herself. 

“ And you propose what?” he said in scarcely 
audible tones. 

Anastasi held eae eee. oe 
“T propose to rob this serpent of his wo! 
sting,” she answered. “He will go to Jocelyn, 
but we must go before him—we must speak first, 
and break the blow. Can you come now? Can 
you leave your friends? We will go te his rooms 

and wait till he returns.” 

Mr. Fielding never hesitated an instant. He 
sent in a message to his wife and his guests, and 
in another few moments he was driying with 
Anastasi back to Jocelyn’s chambers. 

The girl sat trembling and silent during the 
drive through the lamp-lit streets. 

“Only let us epeak first,” she prayed as they 
went ; “only let the terrible truth be told by 
our lips,” 

It was her woman’s love that urged that 
prayer, and her woman’s grief that seconded it ; 
but as they reached the door of the house and 
alighted from the cab, a definite dread came over 
her heart, and she knew she had failed in her 
journey—that Cuthbert had been before her. 


(To be continued.) 








Rep hailstones fell at Amsterdam in 1726, at 
London in 1663 ‘during the time of the great 
plague), and at divers places in Ireland and 
France in the early part of the present century. 
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“AND SO YOU'RE ONE OF SUSAN’S CHILDREN!” SAID MRS, TUCKER, SHREWDLY, 


ALISON’S MARRIAGE. 


=i 


CHAPTER V. 


Barbara threw her strong, young arms round 
her sister, as though she aonk fain protect her 
against the whole world. There, in the little 
shabby bed-room, with the soft moonlight peep- 
ing in at them from the unehaded window, the 
two girls clung together while Alison poured out 
nd story and the terrible choice which lay before 
er. 

“Three days,” said Barbara, bitterly, “it is 
not long ; but, oh, Alison, we must find a way to 
escape. You cannot, shall not, do this thing, 
and sacrifice yourself because of mother’s folly.” 

Alison was trembling from head to foot. 

“TI hope it isn’t wicked of me?” she whis- 
pered, sadly, “but I can’t help thinking that 
mother is glad of this, and that she got herself 
into Mr. Chapman’s power knowing what scant 
mercy he would have on us unless—” she broke 
off with a sob. 

“It isn’t wicked a bit,” cried Bab, fondly, 
“and I believe you are right, because ever since 
dad died mother has seemed almost to hate us, 
you and me, I can’t makeitout. We are her 
children just as much as the little ones and 
yet-——” 

“We are Hiltons,” said Alison, simply, “and 
most of the children take after mother’s family ; 
but, Bab, it’s no use thinking of mother. She 
won’t help us, indeed, I don’t believe she could, 
and the time is so very short—only three days.” 

Barbara set her teeth together with terrible 
earnestness, 

“Would it be any use to get the money—a 
hundred pounds didn’t you say—I would go to 
Mr. Grant myself or—or Dick.” 

“No,” Alison shook her head slowly. “Mr. 
Chapman declares mother would just do the 
same thing over again, and she says if I refuse to 
marry him she shall turn me out into the street. 





satis it is hard, and I am her eldest 
c og 

“Shall I go and see him ?” demanded Barbara, 
who would have*bearded James Chapman a 
dozen times over if it would have saved her 
sister a single pang, “ but the worst part of it 
is, Queenie, he cares for you. I can’t bear the 
man, but yet I do believe he would not mind 
losing this money and ever so much more if 
only he could win you.” 

Alison shuddered. 

“And I hate him. I can’t explain it to you, 
Bab, but the very touch of his hand makes one 
shiver. To live out my life at bis side, to have 
to be with him always. Oh, Barbara, I think it 
would kill me.” 

“Couldn’t you run away?” suggested Bab, 
“it doesn’t sound very good advice, but, Queenie, 
if you stay here and refuse James Chapman, I 
think :nother will be ready to kill you. You say 
yourself she has threatened to send you away 
unless you marry him, wouldn’t it be best to be 
beforehand with her. I shall miss you awfully, 
but I’d rather lose you for a time than have to 
think of your whole life being blighted.” 

“ Bab, do you remember Katy Rosseter ?” 

“Rather,” said Bab, emphatically, “she was 
the very nicest girl who ever came to the High 
School. She eloped, and everyone thought it 
very shocking ; but Dad declared she was quite 
right because she and Mr. Eustace loved each 
other, and her parents had consented when they 
thought he was rich. It was only when he lost 
his fortune that they forbade the match, and 
sent Katy as junior teacher to the High School 
that she might be out of his reach ; but, Alison, 
why do you speak of her now. We have not 
seen her for two years, and even if we knew 
where to find her she and Mr. Eustace area great 
deal too poor to lend us a hundred pound:.” 

“T know, I never thought of asking her for 
money, but Dad was fond of her, and somehow, 
Bab, I think she would be sorry for me and— 
understand.” 

“But you have only three days,” remonstrated 





Bab. “ You could hardly write to her and get a 
reply before Thursday even if you knew where 
she was,” 

“Ido know,” said Alison, tery slowly, “ Bar- 
bara, dear, don’t ask me where Mrs. Eustace 
lives, it might make it more difficult for you 
later on if you knew, and she is my last hope.” 

Bab looked at her sister intently. 

“T believe you have thought of something, 
you have found a place of escape at last. Oh, 
Alison, tell me what it is.” 

But Alison shook her head. . 

“It is not a plan,” she said, slowly, “only a 
vague idea. Justa ray of hope to lighten my 
despair. Barbara!” she said, suddenly, starting 
up with an eager look on her beautiful, pale face, 
“have we any money ?” 

Barbera shook her head. 

“There’s about elevenpence in my puree, 
Queenie, it’s weeks since mother has given me 
anything. Did you want much ?” 

“T mean to go to London to-morrow,” said 
Alison, gravely, “and see Uncle Tucker. [ 
don’t believe for a moment he will help me, but 
I want to feel I have not left one stone untried. 
Mother would refuse the money for the railway 
fare if I asked her for it. What shall I do?” 

The bare return ticket would cost five 
shillings, and as it was by no means an easy 
walking distance from Euston to the Borough, a 
little margin seemed desirable. Barbara looked 
puzzled. The money must be found, she was 
resolved of that, but how ? 

“JT think Dr. Galpin would lend us half a 
sovereign,” she said, gravely, “dear old Mr. Bold 
would, but he’s poor and might feel the want of it. 
The Rector, I am sure, would do it, but somehow 
it would be easier to ask the doctor. I could slip 
in at the surgery door as though I were one of 
the gratis patients, and he has no wife.” 

“Mrs. Grant is very kind,” objected Alion. 
“She's a darling ; but somehow it is so much 
easier to ask one person. If you or I went round to 
the Rectory we should be shown straight into the 
drawing-room, and there might be a lot of people 
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there. Will you go?” pleaded Alison, “I am 
sure mother will set a watch on me to-morrow, 
and if I started out so early she would order me 4 
to stay at home. She always goes down to the 
market on Tuesdays, and I can catch the twelve 
o'clock train easily.” . 

“ T'll go,” said Barbara, “and, Queenie darling, 
try and cheer up. Seme way of escape will be 
found. I dvun’t believe you will be forced to 
marry that odious James Chapman.” “~ 

Dr. Galpin was a little surprised, as*he*rose 
from his breakfast-table, to be told by his old 
housekeeper Miss Hilton was waiting to see him: 

“Show her in here,” he said thoughtfally. 
‘ The surgery will be full of my poor patients iu’ 
ten minutes. Why, Miss Barbara,” as she came 
in, “ you are out early to-day.” : 

Barbara did not feel her task an easy one now 
that she was face to face with Dr. Galpin. She 
did not doubt fora moment that the kind old 
man would grant her request, but, to a refined, 
sensitive girl, there was something @readful in 
having to ask for money. To talkvof it alone 
with Alison in their own room, it seemed easy 
enough ; but here, in the broad daylight, it was 
terrible. 

“ Come,” said the old gentleman kindly; “ tell 
me how I can help you. Do you want a 
medical advice, my dear? or have you remem- 
bered I loved your father as a dear friend, and 
would do anything in my power for his child- 
ren?” " 

“Oh, Dr. Galpin,” cried Barbara, finding her 
voice at this encouraging speech, “ Alison is so 
miserable ; and she wants to go to London to see 
if Unele Tucker will help ber, and—we haven't 
the money for the train, and we daren’t ask 
mother.” ¥ 

By this time the girl's courage broke down, 
and she was sobbing almost hysterically. 

Dr. Galpin went to the sideboard and poured 
out a glass of port, which he brought to her, 
saying gently,— 

“ Now, my child, drink this before you say 
another word, Alison shall go to London, but 
don’t you think J could help her as well as Uncle 
Tucker, and save her the journey ?” 

“Ob, Dr. Galpin, may I tell you everything ? 
Will you promise to keep our secret ?”’ 

“Aye, child; I never betrayed a secret yet, 
and I sha’n’t begin with yours. Sit you down. 
Perh»ps there won’t be many people to see me 
to-day. Anyway, I'll keep them waiting for once 
in away. So tell meall that’s troubling you, 
and see if I can put it right.” 

But when he heard the story the Doctor 
looked very gravely. 

“Tt’s a thousand pities Alison can’t care for 
Chapman,” he said slowly, “for I’m afraid your 
mother will make her life a burden to her. It’s 
no use paying the fellow off, for Mrs. Hilton 
would just do the same thing over again. You 
see, Chapman has taken care to get her on his 
side. He offers her a hundred a year and the 
use of Rose Cottage rent free for her life. It’s a 
heavy bribe.” 

“ Alison must give her answer on Thursday. 
Dr, Galpin, what would you advise ?” 

“My dear Barbara, I can’t cay. A man’s 
feelings are different from a woman’s. If she 
cares for no one else, I should have thought she 
might learn to like Chapman.” 

“ She never will.” 

“Then tell her from me if she defies her 
mother, and is banished from Roze Cottage, to 
come straight tome. I have a sister living at 
Watford, and I know she would give Alison a 
home till she can form some plan for the future. 
And now, my dear Barbara, I must send you 
away, for I am twenty minutes late already. 
Take Alison these ;” and he pressed five sove- 
reigns into her hand, “Tell her they are a 
present from a friend old enough to be her 
grandfather ; and may Heaven bless you both.” 

Barbara reached home just as her mother had 
started for the weekly market. Alison came to 
meet her with a strangely wistful face. 

“Did he refuse, Bab? You were so Jate I 
feared eo,” 

“He has sent you five pounds. He says he 
won’t take a sixpence of it back. And, Alison, 





he is such a dear old man. He bade me tell you 


if mother sends you away from Rose Cottage he 
has always a home for you with his sister, till 
you can decide on your plans, Queenie, you 
ought to start at once. There’s no telling when 
mother will be back. What a lucky thing the 
station is just the opposite way to the market ! 
so you are sure not to meet her.” 

Queenie was ready dressed in her plain black 
cloth jacket and crépe-trimmed hat. Her deep 
mourning exactly suited her fair, delicate beauty, 
and Bab thought her so much too attractive to 
travel alone that she impressed on her, thanks to 
Dr. Galpin’s gen:rosity, she was quite able to 
travel first-class, 

“ Why, if I met any one from the town they 
would think me wickedly extravagant.” 

* Never mind ; it'll be dark when you come 
back, And, Queenie, keep up your courage. 
You've two days yet, remember ; and, oh, such a. 
lot can happen in two days !” F ce 

To Alison’s great relief, no one she knew wag 
waiting on the platform when the London 
express came in. This particular train wagnot a 
favourite with Oakhempstead matrons, as it did 
not get to London ‘till after twelve, and so only 
gave them a very short day for shopping. 

The porter, who knew her from seeing her 
with her father, threw open the door of a first- 
class carriage, where a lady and gentleman sat at 
the further. end, thinking, no doubt, they would 
be society and protection for the solitary tra- 
veller, Sey 4 

Alison, however, was no sooner settled than. 
the lady discovered this was where she had:to 
change, as the train went on express to Willes- 
den. With a gre:t deal of hurry and confusion 
she managed to alight before the engine started, 
and Alison and the gevtleman were left alone. 

In Miss Hilton’s agitated state of mind it 
seemed to matter nothing to her whether one 
person or half a dozen shared the compartment 
with her, she leant back in her corner fairly ex- 
hausted with all she had gone through ; for until 
the very moment of the train’s starting she had 
feared her mother might appear and prevent her 
journey. 

Now at last she was safe; there was. not 
another train out of Oakhempstead for two hours, 
so come what would Alison was free to find out 
her uncle and plead for his help. 

She had very little hope ; she knew that Jabez 
Tucker had neither refinement nor sentiment, but 
her impression was he loved patronage and 
authority. It was just possible—only just—this 
trait in his character might induce him to,espouse 
his niece’s cause. 

With aching head and weary brain Alison tried 
to recall all she had ever heard of her uncle from 
her father; she knew that he was rich and child- 
leas ; she believed to allow her mother the sum 
offered by James Chapman would be no effort to 
him. His other brother was richer still but he 
lived in Glasgow, so a personal appeal to him was 
out of the question. Her only hope was Uncle 
Jabez. 

She had gone to bed supperless the night 
before; she had been too sad and troubled to make 
more than a pretence at breakfast, and she was 
feeling now, besides the wearing mental anxiety, 
an intense physical sinking ; her knees seemed 
shaking from very weakness, and a strange faint- 
ness stole slowly over her ; a voice sounded con- 
fusedly in her ears but it seemed to come from 
a long distance, then, suddenly looking up, she 
saw that her fellow-traveller had crossed from his 
end of the carriage and was watching her with 
an alarmed face. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said with a simple 
courtesy which disarmed Alison’s fears, “but I 
was afraid you were ill, you seemed to grow 
whiter and whiter, and I—I thought you were 
going to faint.” 

“ T am very sorry to have troubled you ; I feel 
a little tired and dizzy.” 

“T think itis more than a little,” he answered 
pleasantly; “now will you let me prescribe for 
you, my mother never can travel far without 
refreshment; if you will allow me to offer you a 
glass of wine and a sandwich I believe you will 
feel another creature.” 

“* But——” 

“ Weshan’'t be at Willesden for nearly an hour,” 


he replied, and really I believe you'll faint out- 
right before then; I only wish I had more 
tempting fare to offer you, but the truth is I had 
my lunch just before you came in, so it is only 
remains I can give you.” 

He had put her comp'etely at her ease ; the 
mention of his mother, the assurance he had 
lunched and so she would not be depriving him of 
the food so kindly offered overcame her scruples, 
she ate a couple of sandwiches and a little sherry 
which he. poured out for her in the cup of his 
silver travelling flask ; then she looked up at 
him with a faint tinge of returning colour in her 
cheeks and the sweetest smile he had ever seen. 

“T feel so much better,” she said frankly, “ and 
thank you very much.” 

“ Not at all; I assure you you quite frightened 
me, I shouldn’t have known what to do if you 
had fainted, I expect I should have rung the 
communication bell wildly for the guard, and he 
would. probably have snubbed me for my pains, 
80 you see it was only self interest which made 
me come to the.rescue.” 

Aliscn leant-back.in her corner, but the good 
Samaritan kept hia. place opposite her ; he did 
not intend to leave her to her own thoughts again, 
for he felt sure they were sad ones, and at the 
tisk.of seeming impertinent he set himself-to try 
and amuse her, -, 

He was not handsome, Alison said in describing 
him later..o but it was a good, earnest 
face. and see -brimful cf kindness ; then he 
like a very tower of 


looked ; 
strength to these: dent on hi 

MIE we had, @ brother like.that,” thought 
the. poor girl, }* things, tehave been co 


hard.” xa). combviues Gages 
Lionel Dare ly knew what subject. to start 
with his beautiful companion. Her deep mourn- 
ing told him she had=had a recent loss ; he did 
not tell her she ought not to travel alone, because 
he was perfectly aware she probably could not 
help it, so after a pause he made the trite 
remark— 

‘What a lovely month September is ; I think 
I like it better even than the summer.” 

“T shall never care for the summer again,” 
said Alison, thinking of the June day when her 
father had been brought home dead; “ the sun- 
shine seems so cruel when one is ia trouble.” 

“T suppose grey skies are most in sympathy 
with our feelings then,” replied Lionel, ‘‘ but 
sunshine is very beautiful, and: we can’t have too 
much of it; when you get to London you will 
find it much pleasanter to have a cloudless day 
than—a thick November fog, for example,” 

Alison sighed so heavily that Captain Dare felt 
certain her errand in the, great metropolis was a 
sad one. 

“Do you know London well?” he asked after 
a piuce, “ well-enough to feel at home there.” 

“T have been up several times for the day ; I 
never stayed away from home in my life, and I 
know very little of London, except just Oxford 
Street and the Albert Hall.” 

“That sounds as if you were fond of music.” 

“T love it better than anything in the worl’, 
I am always happy at the piano.” 

“T can’t play a note,” confessed Lionel ; “ but 
I am very fond of music, Are you going up to 
attend a concert to-day ?” : 

“Oh, no! I am going to London on business. 
I wonder if you could tell me the best way to get 
from Euston to the Borough ?” 

“The Borough!” Lionel was profoundly 
ignorant of the Surrey-side, but, he did not mean 
to say so. “I should take a cab.” 

‘*But isn’t it a long way ?” 

“Yes, but omnibuses are very confusing, and 
you would want to change two or. three times. 
Then there's the underground railway to Black- 
friars ; but if you are not used to London Lam 
sure you had better take a cab. You don’t look 
strong enough to be bothered.” . 

They were at Willesden even then, The brief 
remainder of the journcy was soon accomplished. 

“T am going up to meet my mother,” he con- 
fided to his new acquaintance, “ she’s been on the 
continent for a month, and I promised to come 
up and join her for a day or two when she got 
back to town.” 








The way he spoke made Alison feel certain 
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there was a great. love between him and his 
mother. 

“Then you don’t live with her?” 

“Fate in the shape of an exacting country pre- 
vents. I’m in the army and my home is with my 
regiment.” 

He called acab for Alison at Euston, and stood 
with lifted hat while it bore her rapidly out of 
his sight. ° 

Not till then did he remember that he had 
promised to be at the Metropdle at one o'clock. 

“That girl has a history,” was his mental] _wver- 
dict on his fellow traveller. “ I should like to 
know what it is!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ A LARGE ham and beef shop. Tucker's is the 
name. I don’t know if it would be up,” said 
Alison to her driver, when they arrived in the 
Borongh, and Cabby had paused to request more 
explicit directions, 

“Tucker’s? Law, yes, miss! It’s nigh as well 
known as the ‘Elephant’ itself. Folks do say old 
Tucker has made a pile of money. Anyway, he 
keeps the nicest saueages this side of-the water.” 

This encomium on her uncle’s wares did not im- 
press Alison. She was too much engrossed with 
her own thoughts. 

She paid and dismissed thecabman, and then 
walked slowly past the shop as mffch to collect 
her courage for the coming interview as to inspect 
its window. 

She saw a display, common enough to Lon- 
doners, but which had never been dreamed of at 
Oakhempstead. Hams, tongues, steaming rounds 
of beef, with their attendant carrots, smoking 
hot sausages, piles of inviting sandwiches, cold. 
chickens, adorned with asprig of parsley, tins of 
brawn ; in short, anythiug and everything gene- 
rally sold by what are familiarly termed cook- 
shops, 

Everything was beautifully clean. Two men 
in snow white aprons were slicing away at the 
joints. A young lady in ringlets dispensed the 
sausages and sandwiches toa never-ending stream 
of customers, and Alison’s heart sank as she recol- 
lected this was the post her uncle had suggested 
for her or Barbara. 

Perhaps he would make her acceptance of it 
the condition of his aid. Well, even so, she would 
have been thankful. Better dispense sausages 
and sandwiches to a hungry crowd than marry 
a man she loathed. 

That last thought gave her courage, and she 
entered the shop, standing timidly at the back of 
the long line of customers, and almost dreading 
the moment of her turn to be attended to. 

It came at last. 

“What can I do for you, miss—hot or cold, 
spiced or plain? Be quick, please !” 

“T want to see Mr. Tucker.” 

The young man stared at her civilly. 

_ “He isn’t here now, miss. I can’t say if he’s 
in the house. You might go round to the private 
coor, they'll tell you there.” 

Alison made her way out with a sinking heart. 
That Uncle Jabez possessed a wife she was quite 
aware, but somehow it seemed more difficult to 
plead her cause before a stranger. 

She had noticed the windows above the shop 
boasted a great display of white curtains and 
flowers in pots, showing Mrs. Tucker’s influence 
was paramount there. 

Her hand trembled as she lifted the knocker. 
What if her unknown aunt resented the intrusion 
of a poor relation. 

A neat servant opened the door. Evidently 
Mrs, Tucker understood the art of getting good 
‘domestics, for the girl in the black dress and 
white apron, looked respectable enough for one of 
the genteelest houses in Oakhemptead. 

“Master’s not in now,” explained the maid. 
“ Mistress will see you, I daresay.” 

“Who's that, Mary?” called a cheerful voice 
from the floor above. 

“A young lady to see the master, mam,” 
called back, Mary.. 

«4, The place is filled up,” shouted Mrs. Tucker, 
the new assistant came yesterday.” 


“T did not come about the situation. I am 
Alison Hilton, from Oakhempstead, and I par- 
ticularly wanted to see my uncle.” 

Mrs. Tucker came down into the passage. She 
was a plump woman with a pleasant, kindly face, 
and she put out her hand in ready welcome. 

“Come right up, my dear, and sit down. Jabez, 
won't be very long. He didn’t expect you to- 
day, did he? Mary, bring up some sausages and 
mashed potatoes. They'll give ‘em you hot in 
the shop. I daresay Miss Hilton has had no 
dinner.” 

The room over the shop was large and cheerful 
—indeed, almost too cheerful, for the brightness 
of the colours somewhat clashed ; and the furni- 
ture, though good and expensive, was not chosen 
with taste. 

Mrs. Tucker put a chair for her niece and sat 
cown near her, Alison summed her up briefly 
as good-natured but not strong-minded, and she 
was right. 

Emily Tucker herself would have done any 
kindly turn for anyone in trouble, but she was 
desperately afraid of her husband. He was really 
fond of his wife, but he believed women should be 
kept in a proper state of subjection tp their lords 
and masters, with the result that poor Mrs. 
Tucker never felt quite safe to—as the eaying 
goes—call her soul her own without the express 
permission of her better half. 

“ And so you’re one of Susan’s children,” she 
said shrewdly. ‘ You don’t favour her.” 

“Did you know my mother, Aunt Emily?” 
—thankful that a flash of memory had recalled 
the name. 

“Why, of course I knew her,” replied Mrs. 
Tucker ; “she and I served together in this very 
shop wken Jabez first took it. It was a small 
concern then to what it is now, and there was a 
dining-room at the back for clerks and such likes, 
It was there Susan met your father, and [ must 
say then she was as pretty a girl as you’d meet in 
a day’s journey.” 

“She is pretty now,” admitted Alison ; “and 
looks wonderfully young to have grown-up 
daughters.” 

‘“* Ab, Susan always had Juck,” said Mrs. Tucker 
regretfully. “To think she’s seven children alive, 
and I’ve only one little grave in Nunhead Ceme- 
tery—luck seems unequal, my dear.” 

The allusion touched Alison, Plump and pros- 
perous as Aunt Emily looked, it was evident she 
had her troubles, 

“Do you think Uncle Jabez is sure to come in?” 
she asked with almost feverish eagerness ; “ for I 
am jin great trouble, and 1 want him to help 


e. 

“ Jabez'll be in right enough,” said Mrs. Tucker. 
“ But, my dear, I’m not so sure as to the help. 
Men are queer creatures, and though he’s making 
more money than we ever dreamed of, he gets 
closer and closer every week. Now, if a pound or 
two is what you’re wanting, my dear, just tell 
me, and I'll manage it for you. I always have a 
little of my own, and I’ll spare it somehow.” 
Alison took the kindly hand and—-kissed it. 
The simple kindness had touched her heart. 
“Tt isn’t money,” she said sadly; “but I 
thank you very, very much.” 
“Law, my dear, it’s nothing. I’m fond of 
young folks. I always was, and when [ heard of 
your father’s death I wanted Jabez to let me offer 
to take one or two of the children ; their prattle 
would have been cheerful for me, and I’m alone a 
good deal—and when one’s alone one gets think- 
ing of sad things.” 
Alison guessed Mrs. Tucker “ got thinking” of 
the little grave in Nunhead Cemetery, but she 
was saved all need of answering by the arrival of 
the master of tke house, 
“Tt’s your niece, Jabez, has come to see us,” 
said his wife, so nervously that Alison saw at once 
that she was afraid of her successful husband, 
He shook handeg with Alison coldly enough, and 
asked if she had thought better of it, and come 
to ask for a situation in his business. 
* I want you to help me.” 
“Money? Not a penny! You scorned my 
assistance once, and it'll not be offered you 
again.” 
Mrs. Tucker looked from one to the other 





Alison rajsed her voice. 


sake when Jabez coolly requested his wife to leave 
them alone. 

You've no head for business, Emily ; you can 
come back in a few minutes.” 

“Very well, my dear; and, Jabez—do remem- 
ber we've no “one to save for, and there’s none as 
should be nearer to you than Susan’s children.” 

This speech had cost her an effort Alison knew 
by the scared look on her face. Having accom- 
plished it she went out, and then Mr. Tucker 
asked abruptly,— 

“Did your mother send you here? What do 
you want ?” 

‘* Mother has no idea where Iam. I want you 
to help me. She owes Mr. Chapman over a hun- 
dred pounds, and he says he will sell her furniture 
and ruin all her chances of a livelihood.” 

Mr. Tucker heard her to the end, but his reply 
was prom; t and resolute. 

* Look here, Alison, I’m a man of few words, I 
believe your story, and I’m sorry for you, but— 
I can’t help you.” 

Her silence must have tcuched him, for he 
went on to explain. 

“TI know my sister better than you can do. If 
I came forward and out-bid Chapman—that’s 
what it comes to—she would take my money and 
promise to leave you alone., In three months’ 
time she would find herself ‘hard up,’ and he’d 
get her into his clutches again. I’ve only seen 
him two or three times, but I took his measure 
pretty thoroughly. He’s as obstinate as a bull- 
dog, and he’s not quite English—there’s enough 
of Eastern blood in him to make him a fatalist. 
He means to marry you, and depend upon it he'll 
never give up his purpose. I don’t say but what 
it’s hard on you, but all the same it’ud be like 
throwing money into a sieve to pay it to free 

ou.” e 
P Then came a long pause, Alison looked on the 
ground, her face a little paler than before bat 
perfectly calm. 

Mr. Tucker wished she would speak ; the most 
passionate-reproaches, the most piteous entreaties, 
would have been preferable to that terrible 
silence. He fidgetted a little restlessly, he actually 
felt nervous. 

Why did she stand like that, in mute despair ? 
It made him uncomfortable. 

“You'd better marry Chapman,” he repeated 
slowly; “ be’s rich enough to keep you like a lady, 
and you'll get over your aversion to him.” 

“You had a daughter of your own once,” said 
Alison slowly, “if she had lived would you have 
advised her to marry a man she hated—because 
he could keep her like a lady ?” 

“ Tt’s not the same thing,” he said hastily. 

“No; you are rich and I am poor, that makes 
a difference, certainly,” replied the girl bitterly. 
“Uncle Jabez, whatever happens to me—and it 
will be something bad—don’t forget that I came 
to you in the hour of my sorest need to ask your 
help and you refused it ; don’t forget that my 
fate was harder than I could bear, and you might 
have saved me from it but you would nct.” 

She went out of the room without another 
word ; Mrs. Tucker must surely have been listen- 
ing for the opening of the drawing-room door, 
fur when Alison had gone down the stairs she 
found her waiting in the passage. 

“ He wouldn't do it ?” 

« No.” 

“‘T thought as much; you must take this,” 
and she pressed a sealed-up packet into Alison’s 
hand ; “ don’t tell me you don’t want it, it’s only 
just a little but it may help you, and my dear, if 
I’d have had my will you’d not have been sent 
away like this.” 

There were tears in her eyes as Alison stooped 
and kissed her ; she was thinking of the little 
graveat Nunhead, and the baby-girl who slept 
there. 

“ Well, at least she’s safe from all trouble,” 
thought the poor woman as she went upstairs to 
join her husband, “and with a hard man like 
Jabez it’s likely she'd have known p'enty here if 
she'd been sparcd to me.” 

The day which had seemed so fine had clouded 
over, and rain was falling when Alison left her 
uncle’s ; she walked on steadily, looking neither 
to the right uor left. 





anxiously, and Alison felt relieved for her aunt's * 
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had refused to help her ; she hardly recked where 
she went so that she put a wide distance between 
her and that gaudy drawing-room in the Borough, 
end so almost without knowing it she found her- 
self at length on Blackfriars Bridge. 

It was crowded ; people often assert London is 
empty in September, but the statement is either 
false or does not apply to the region near the 
Thames. 

The rain had come on suddenly, and so had not 
as yet in the least. decreased the traffic. Alison 
stood still and watched the long string of peuple 
crossing on either side ; she looked at the trains 
as they came dashing prst on the railway bridge, 
all crammed with travellers, and a heart sickness 
seized her as she realized the vastness of the 
world, and wondered if any of the crowd around 
her had sorrows as hard as hers, and then a voice 
fell on her ear,— 

“You'd best move on young lady, I’m thinking; 
it doesn’t do for people to stand watching the 
river when they’re in trouble.” 

The speaker was a well-to-do working man who 
had been observing Alison f ra few moments, and 
struck by the look of despair on her face, had 
fancied she was going to seek the refuge so many 
aching hearts have found in the cold water. The 
girl raised her eyes to his face and answered 
simply— 

“Tam going now ; it looks so calm and peace- 
ful. I was not thinking of—of that, but 1 have 
lost my way.” 

“All right, Miss,” the man respunded civilly. 
“T hope you'll take no offence, but it happens I've 
seen one or two sad things from this ’ere bridge, 
and so it makes me careful. Where were you 
wanting to go to?” 

“ Euston station.” 

“Euston ! do yougnow London well?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“T thought as much ; well then, come along 
with me and I'll go as far as Ludgate Hill with 
you ; you'll get an omnibus there as 'll take you 
the best part of the way.” 

Alison fancied he did not care to lose sight of 
her while she was still near the river. She accep- 
ted his escort gladly, and they walked on together 
till at the foot of Ludgate Hill they found the 
right omnibus ; he saw her safely in and thea 
went on his way, a true knightly protector ef 
womanhood eveu though clad in fustian. 

It was much later than Alison had expected 
when she reached Euston station, but it was a 
relief to find that a train was just starting for 
Oakhempstead. Leaning back in the corner of 
a full compartment, the weary girl gave herself up 
to the fatigue stealing over her ; she had tried her 
last hope and failed, no one on earth would aid 
her, so she must fight her battle alone, 

It was a slow train, stopping at every station ; 

«and long before they reached Oakhempstead 
Alison was alone. One of her late fellow- 
travellers had dropped a weekly journal—one of 
the many novelettes so much in vogue—and the 
girl picked it up, hoping, at least, to distract her 
thoughts for a few miuutes from the misery of 
her own lot. 

At first she read mechanically, hardly taking 
in the sense of the lines. Then she grew more 
interested. Finaliy she moved to directly oppo- 
site the lamp, that she might see better, and, 
wonderful to relate, the awful, stony look of 
despair was passing from her face, and her 
beautiful grey eyes had a sparkle of something 
very like hope. 

“It is worth trying,” breathed the girl to 
herself ; “at least, it can’t make my plight any 
worse, and it might succeed.” 

She had read every word of the novelette 
before she reached Oakhempstead, skimming the 
last pages with almost feverish eagerness. Then 
she replaced it on the floor just where she had 
found it, and alighted with a firm, quick step. 

Some flys were waiting, and Alison hired one 
to take her as far as the High Street. Not for 
worlds would she have let it stop at Rose 
Cottage, to bring forth a lecture from her 
mother on extravagance. 

The church-bells were going for service, an 
she passed Mr. Bold at the corner of the London 
Road, 

“T am glad you are back, Alison,” he said 





kindly. ‘ Barbara has been expecting you fo 
some time. Your mother has gone out to spend 
the evening, so you will have your sister all to 
yourself,” 

That was a comfort to Alison, and gave a new 
zest to her weary feet. Another minute and she 
was clasped in Bab’s arms. 

*“ Mother has gone out,” said that young lady 
in a tone of delight. ‘“ She made me declare to 
her solemnly that I believed you had not ‘rua 
away.’ I think, Queeuie, she was really afraid of 
it at first. She has taken Nancy and Cynthia, 
and the children are in bed, so you can tell me 
everything comfortably while we have tea.” 

She caught sight of Alison’s face now, and read 
the new light shining in her eves. 

“Oh, Queenie, my darling, is Uncle Jabez 
really going to help you? If so, I’ll never call 
him horrid any more.” 

“ He refused —refusel to interfere at all.” 

“But——” ° 

“ But I have—a scheme, Bab. I can’t exp!ain 
it to you, I simply dare not, It isn’t clear in my 
own head yet, but I think I can manage to 
escape from being tied to James Chapman, and 
yet let him have no power to injure mother.” 

Bab gave her a look of admiration. 

“Tf you manage that you must be almost a 
magician. - But I wish you could tell me all 
about it.” 

“T can’t; only, Bab,” and she clung to her 
sister fondly, “ promise me this: whatever hap- 
pens, you won’t despise me, you won’t think 
harshly of me, darling, when I am—not here.” 

“ T never could think harshly of you, Queenie.” 

“ And if I seem to do strange things, that you 
don’t approve of, you'll trust me still ?” 

“* Always and for ever.” 

Yet in spite of the scheme, just two days later 
the news was known through all the town that 
Alisen Hilton, the eldest daughter of the late 
organist, w:s to marry James Chapman, the 
prosperous lawyer. The wedding would take 
place in October, and the honeymoon was to be 
spent in the south of France. 


(To be continued.) 








NORA’S HERO. 
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CHAPTER VII.—(continued.) 


“Bor what kept you?” persisted the child 
“T begged Nora to write to you, but she wouldn’t. 
Nora is so proud that she wouldn’t have asked 
you what kept you away if you had never come ; 
but she was more worried than I, just the same, 
for it kept her awake at night. She thought I 
didn’t know, but I did.” 

The face of the elder girl was aflame, but 
Kenward did not look at her. He did not feel 
quite equal to lifting his own eyes at that 
moment ; but some mysterious emotion moved 
him, for he bent and kissed Lu swiftly, this time 
upon the mouth. 

There was a silence upon them for a moment, 
and then in a tone which embarrassment made a 
trifle incoherent, Nora said,— 

“You must not think me so foolish as to be 
guilty of a thing like that, Mr. Chester. Lu is 
right in saying that I have worried, but not in 
the cause, as you must be aware. I have no right 
to expect you oftener than you come, and indeed 
Ido not. It is not that which has worried me, 
but the amount§of the debt, which is growing so 
enormous that it frightens me. I must go to 
work, Mr. Chester.” 

He looked up at her, concealing his real feelings 
as only such a consummate actor can. 

“ Of couree,” he drawled, indifferently. “I have 
come to tell you that. The new play goes into 
rehearsal Thursday. You are called at eleven 
o'clock in the morning.” 

“iar 

“You don’t seem so anxious now that the time 
has come.” , 

“Tam—indeed I am! It is only that I was 
just a little frightened for a moment. It is all so 





new tome. How shall I ever be able to be like 
those people ?” 

“Goodness knows, I hope you never may be 
like the most of them!” exclaimed Kenward, 
with almost unconscious fervour. “I had rather 
see you dead than like some of those with whom 
you will be forced tu come in contact. [ almost 
regret that I ever mentioned the project to you. 
I don’t know but what you were sater down in 
Street, burning up your bed for fuel, than 
in the life that is openiug before you. If anything 
should ever happen to you, Nora, [ think I 
should shoot myself fur having brought it upon 

ou.” 

4 He spoke with a suppressed passion in which 
he rarely ever indu'ged. For the first time he 
had called her by her Christian name, but she 
forgot to notice it in her surprise. She was 
startled, half breathless, and she got up from her 
chair and leaned against the mantel shelf to look 
down upon him before rep!ying. 

“T don’t think—I understand exactly—what 
you mean,” she said, in a tone that was little 
more than a whisper. 

He recovered himself at once. 

“Of course you don’t!” he exclaimed, with 
dowucast eyes ; “I was a fool to think that you 
could ever be avything but—pure. Forgive me ! 
Bur, child, the life into which you are going is 
not a bed of roses. There are jealousies and 
bickerings, and heartaches enough to fill a dozen 
volumes, and gou will have it exceptionally hard. 
You have two of the mst fatal gifts that woman 
can pos-ess.”” 

“ ] q ” 

“They are youth and beauty. A woman less 
young and less beautiful will never forgive you 
for it, and the :nan who sees you will—never 
mind that. Under ordinary circumstances—if 
you were my daughter, for example, and I were 
the guardian who could protect you from every 
roughened blast, I should make you see the world 
as good and pure. I should want you to see 
women as angels and men as champions of truth 
and honour; but io this life, Nora, you must 
know the truth. Optimism and the stage are as 
incompatible as oil and vinegar. Unless you be- 
lieve every man a scoundrel, and watch him as 
you would the veriest reptile, he is liable to be 
cviled about you before you are even aware of it 
—so tightly that the life-will be gone out of you 
before you can secure your own retease. If a man 
tells you that you are b:autiful, ask yourself 
what blow he is preparing for you. If he tells 
you that you have talent, ask yourself what pit 
he is digging for your unwary feet. If he sends 
you a flower, ask yourself what poison lurks in 
its beautiful heart. There are good men in the 
world, Nora, but a girl like you—beautiful, 
talented, poor aud miserably unfortunate—ia the 
last one to ever discover them. A man who isa 
paragon of virtue to a protected girl will become 
the betrayer of the helpless one, deceiving his 
own conscience with the foul lie that he is com- 
mitting an act of charity.’ 

He had risen while speaking, and kad walked 
hastily once or twice up and down the floor. 
When he ceased, he stopped before her and looked 
into her ghastly face. It wore the old stony ex- 
pression that he remembered so well, and yet in 
the eyes there was something—he could not tell 
what —that increased and intensified her thrilling 
beauty. 

It appealed to him as it had never dune before. 
He stood there, fasinated by it, as if a numbing 
sensation had crept through his brain, and then, 
suddenly, a thought, dim and lurking at first, 
gradually assumed shape in the chaos that reigned 
there. He understood himself for the first time. 

He, Kenward Chester, of ancient lineage, he, 
whose mother was as much a queen among women 
as if she had carried a sceptre and worn a crown 
—he loved this girl whose mother was at that 
very moment an inmate of a prison. 

He started as if he had felt the stinging cut 
from a whip across his beart. 

And yet he knew that it was true. He knew 
that he loved with the love that lasts a life out, 
aud goes with the immortal soul into the 
presence of its Creator. He knew that the image 
of God had been born in his heart. He knew 
that it was as deathless as the soul, because there 
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was no passion in it, no lack of purity, of truth, 
of faith, of worship. He knew that he would have 
struck the man dead that had dared breathe a 
word against her good name—and yet he knew 
that he could not marry her. 
For another image had sprung up before him— 
the image of a beautiful girl—a grand woman of 
ancient family and world-known wealth, and he 
had been congratulated by all his friends upon 
his betrothal to her. 
It was not exactly the truth, because he had 
never asked her to be his wife; but his honour 
told him that he was as much bound to.her as if 
he had. He even remembered his mather’s 
words with singular distinc’ ness : 
“ Angela loves you, my son, and it is my earnest 
wish that she should be your wife before I am 
laid to rest. She is your equal in everything, 
and, I feel, will make you happy. Promise me, 
my boy, that you will please your old mother in 
this as you have in all things else.” 
And he had answered, laughingly : 
“I promise, mother, provided the lady gives 
her consent.” 
Ge had thought so little of that promise then 
* tnow— After, all, even if it had not been 
given, could he have taken this girl, with her 
drunken mother, into his family ? Could he have 
asked his mother to receive as her daughter a 
girl whose own motber wasa resident in a prison ? 
He shuddered, and a heavy groan reached his 
lips. He looked hastily at his watch. 
“Tam late foran engagement,” he muttered. 
“J will see you to-morrow.” 
He did not even pause to say good-by to Lu, 
but rushed out and into the street. 
“Good heavens!” he ejaculated, when the 
wind had cooled his brain, ‘‘ what infernal foolish- 
ness have I been guilty of ? Even if it were not 
for Angela, could I make a gir! my wife whose 
mother isa thinglike that? It is the old case of 
the sin of the parent visited upon the child, and, 
Heaven help me,I must receive my portion of 
the punishment ! Thank Heaven, she does not 
suspect it—and she does not care! There is 
some comfort in knowing that this suffering, at 
least, is a!) mine.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was with a rapidly beating heart and any- 
thing but a perfect self-possession that Nora 
presented herself at the stage door of the “Star” 
on Thursday morning for rehearsal, as she had 
been directed to do. 

She was admitted after the usual questioning, 
and with halting steps she walked in the direction 
in which she saw the dimly-lighted stage, and, 
unobserved, stood for a few moments in the 
wings, looking on at what she saw. 

How different it appeared from the magnificent. 
place that she had seen when the curtain was up 
and the music was playing. 

Then it seemed to her like a veritable dream 
of heaven ; but now there was nothing but gloom 
and shadow, and even dirt, in the very place 
that she had thought paradise. 

**Behind the scenes” has been described too 
often to require repetition here, but surely there 
is no time when the disillusion is so great as at 
a relearsal. 

The stage is empty, the auditorium in utter 
darkness, and the stage usually would be but for 
an insignificant spray of gas-jets that is put up 
temporarily about in front of the place where the 
leader of the orchestra sits. 

The stage-manager is there under the light, 
with his chair tilted back and his hat set on the 
back of his head, looking wise, and speaking 
to the people in a voice of command that is in- 
tensely irritating to a sensitive person ; but the 
professional actor gets accustomed to it in the 
same way that he does his “ props,” using paste 
for diamonds, and pretending that it is real. 

In the yawning chasm that darkness makes of 
the auditorium you know that the manager is 
sitting, waiting almost impatiently for an oppor- 
tunity to show his knowledge an1 authority 
by comivug down upon you with unnecessary 





accept it with a sang-froid that is amusing to a 
witness. 
Coming as she did from the light into the sud- 
den darkness, Nora was almost blind for the mo- 
ment, and stood there in a dazed sort of condition, 
feeling more like turning to flee from the place 
for ever rather than advance to meet the people 
who were to be her future companions, 
And then, as the forms gradually assumed 
shape to her,she saw Kenward Chester at the 
other side of the stage. 
He was walking slowly up and down, with his 
hands behind him and his head slightly bent for- 
ward, as if in thought. 
One of the ladies, whom she recognised as 
having seen upon the stage, went up to him, and 
they walked together, evidently in earnest con- 
versation. 
She was watching them with a vague, unac- 
knowledged pain in her heart, when suddenly 
some one touched her elbow. 
“Halloo!” the person exclaimed. ‘ Where 
did you comefrom? Are you engaged here?” 

She turned and looked. 

It was a girl whom she had seen in the house 
where she boarded, but to whom she had never 
spoken—rather a handsome girl, with brilliant 
black eyes and hair that was suspiciously yellow. 

The sensation was not a pleasant one to Nora ; 
but the instruction that she had received from 
the teacher whom Mr. Chester provided stood by 
her well. 

“Yes, I am engaged,’ she answered, quietly. 
“Are you? I did not suspect that you were an 
actress,” 

“T’ve been on the stage for two years,” ex- 
claimed the other, loftily. “Have you got a 
part ?”’ 

“T don’t know what Iam to do,” replied Nora, 
meekly. ‘I don’t speak, though.” ” 

“Oh! Did Mr. Chester get you the position ?” 

“Yes. He is one of the best and most generous 
of men.” 

The girl looked at her in some surprise. 

“Generous!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Well, you 
can’t have been used to much if you think that. 
Chester generous! And yet he puts you here 
in this company, that he rules as if he were the 
manager himself, as a super, and yet you call 
him generous! Upon my word, that is funny !” 
Bat Nora was too innocent to see the awful 
insinuation that was contained in the words. The 
girl’s voice was not unkindly, and her manner 
contained no suggestion of scorn ; but there was 
the deadly insinuation in the words which the 
man who had but just stopped behind them 
heard and recognized. Nora did not understand, 
and consequently refuted nothing. She was 
about to defend her friend, however, when the 
man slipped his arm familiarly around the waist 
of the girl, and thrust his rather good-looking 
face between them. 

And yet, notwithstanding the fact of his 
putting his arm around the girl and standing 
there in that familiar attitude, there seemed no 
great insult in it, It seemed to be more the 
manner of a man who had grown accustomed to 
that sort of thing, and really does it without 
knowing what he is doing. . 

“ Hullo, Decima!” he exclaimed ; then looked 
at Nora and stepped back, lifting his hat almost 
deferentially. “I beg your pardon. I thought 
it was Miss Gardingr beside you.” 

Decima Hart looked at him and laughed 
slightly. 

‘* Mr, Revelle is known in the theatre as the 
Prince of Liars, Miss Colson,” she said, lightly. 
“He knew perfectly well that you were not 
Rosalie Gardiner. You look about as much like 
her as you do like Ida Freeman over there. He 
has only taken this means ef being introduced to 
you. Well, so be it ; I am good-natured enough 
to allow myself to be ‘ worked’ this once. Miss 
Colson, let me introduce Mr. Revelle—Mr. 
Stanley Revelle—our ‘heavy villain’ when we 
need one, and ’most anything else that chance 
throws in his way when we don’t. If you have 
seen the play that is running here now, as of 
course you have, doubtless you remember him.” 
“Quite well,” answered Nora, with a little 
shiver at the memory of his evil deeds in the 


They both saw the shiver, and both laughed. 
“T hope you are not going to connect me with 
the parts I play, Miss Colson,” he said quietly. 
“ Heavens! what a fiend I should be, to be sure, 
if I absorbed into my real character anything of 
the attributes that I portray !”’ 

“Good gracious! what has struck Revelle!” 
whispered Miss Hart, just loud enough for him, 
but not Nora to hear. 

“T am afraid I am too new, or perhaps too 
ignorant, to understand it all yet,” answered 
Nora, timidly. “It seems very remarkable to 
me, but I suppose I shall get used to it by and 
by.” 
an Revelle was about to reply, when a 
stentorian voice cried out,— 

“Clear the stage! First act!” 

She started slightly, and then coloured 
violently as a boy came toward the wings, and in 
a loud stage whisper exclaimed,— 

“ Miss Colson! Is Miss Colson here?” 

“ Yes,” cried Miss Hart, speaking for her. 

She pushed Nora slightly forward, and the 
“call-boy ” thrust a small roll of paper, with a 
light brownish cover on it, in her hand. 

“There’s your part!” he exclaimed, and 
darted across the stage again. 

And then Kenward, who had just caught 
sight of her, slowly crossed the stage in her direc- 
tion. She advanced a few steps, and he lifted 
his hat as if speaking to the merest chance 
acquaintance. : 

“Good-morning, Miss Colson,” he said 
indifferently. “One of the young ladies whom 
the stage-manager expected has been offered a 
better engagement, and they have released her. 
The part is only a few lines, and I suggested 
you for it. They have consented to give it tu 
vu.” 

“Oh Mr. Chester!” 

“Tt is a mere nothing ; you will have no 
difficulty with it. If you will give it to me, [ 
will show you what you are to do.” 

He took the little roll from her hand and 
opened it. His back was turned toward Miss 
Hart and Stanley Revelle, but he heard the 
whispered conversation as distinctly as if it had 
been intended for his ears. 

“Chester does it well, doesn’t he?” the 
woman said. “One would think he never saw 
her twice before in his life, wouldn’t one? And 
yet he is quite smitten in that quarter.” 

* You don’t mean it ?” 

Miss Hart laughed. 

“Pooh! Chester is not half such a ninny as 
he looks. He has her down at old Mother 
Green’s, where I board, and keeps a deformed 
sister of hers there as a sort of chaperon ; but he 
doesn’t pull the wool over my eyes much. He 
won't do the stylish racket because he poses as 
such a goody-good. I’m surprised that he ever 
brought her here at all.” 

“So am I,” answered Revelle, half musingly. 
“ She is pretty enough to make a man false to 
any principle. By Jove ! I admire his taste.” 
Chester looked at Nora. His face had grown 
scarlet, but one glance at her gtold him that she 
had heard nothing, so interested was she in the 
part which he still held in his hand. His indig- 
nation was so great that he could scarcely control 
his voice sufficiently to speak to her for the 
time ; but he obtained the mastery of himself at 
last, and explaimed the meaning of “cues” 
and “business,” as well as reading to her 
carefully the lines that she would be expected to 
speak, 

Then, as indifferently as he had approached her, 
he walked away. 

He was divided between an intense desire to 
force the woman to take back her insulting 
words, and an inclination to kick the man who 
had listened to them ; and yet for the sake of 
Nora he knew that he dared say nothing. Any 
word from him would but make her position all 
the worse. 

His heart ached for her. She was so innocent, 
so pure ; she had suffered so much, and now even 
the friendship he had offered her, a friendship as 
pure as Heaven, was recoiling upon her own 
head. 

He groaned in spirit. 
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away from her,” he said to himself. ‘I must 
seem without heart or soul to her in order that I 
may protect her reputation. And yet, if I leave 
her alone, what harm may not befall her in this 
life into which I have brought her? Heavens ! 
what a fool I have been! Now, what can I doto 
repair the wrong? After all my boasted power 
upon the stage, I am too little of an actor to 
prevent the world from seeing that I love her !” 


CHAPTER IX. 


ANOTHER month lay dead in the grim hand of 
a misty, shadowy past. 

Nora had grown accustomed to saying the few 
lines that had been assigned to her, without being 
frightened by the great, mystically peopled 
cavern that the foot-lights made of the audi- 
torium., Ske had grown accustomed to the 
daubs of powder upon her face and throat, the 
rouge po longer disgusted her, and she had 
ceased to look with astonishment upon the smears 
of black pomade with which her long lashes were 
loaded. 

Miss Hart had shown her all that, and had 
used the word “ make-up” to express it all, and 
Mr. Chester had told her that it was artistically 
put on, so that she imitated it as well as she 
could the following night, and the night after, 
until she had become quite as expert at it as any 
of them. She confessed to herself that, looking 
at herself from a distance in a mirror, it was 
becoming, and Lu and Ned had told her that she 
looked like an angel, “from the front.” - It had 
satisfied her, so far as her stage aspirations were 
concerned, but there was a dull ache at the girl’s 
heart that there had not been even in the old 
days when bread was at a premium, but it was a 
feeling which she strove to put from her rather 
than explain to herself. 

She was interested in her new profession, and 
watched the progress of the play night after 
night, noting each bit of “ business,” and allowing 
no point made by the clever people who made up 
the cast to escape her. 

Mr. Chester had told her that it would bea 
good school for her, and she had followed it up 
until she knew by rote every line, from the rise 
- the curtain on the first act, to the fall at the 

ast. 

Many times she amused Lu, and even Ned, by 
going through the scenes, Ned even declaring 
that the actors and actresses themselves were not 
“in it” by comparison with her. But then Ned 
was prejudiced, and while Nora smiled her 
pleasure, she did uot put much credence in his 
judgment. 

It was a busy life for them. There were the 
rehearsals, the afternoons devoted to hard study, 
and the evenings at the theatre. Sometimes Lu 
went to the theatre, too, but more often she 
remained at home, and Ned with her. Kenward 
had secured a position for him in the law office of 
a friend of his, so that Ned felt himself quite a 
swell among hisformer associates. 

There is not much time for unhappiness in a 
busy life like that, and yet Nora was unhappy. 
She tried not to acknowledge it, even to herself, 
but there was one who would not be blinded to 
the fact. That one was little Lu. 

It was on the last day of the second month that 
the two sisters were sitting together in the gloam- 
ing upon the couch that.Kenward Chester had 
provided for Lu. The child’s head was in the 
lap of her sister. The elder girl's long, slight 
fingers were running tenderly in and out among 
the golden curls, but her eyes were fixed upon 
eome object through the window, or some mental 
creation that had brought a look of weariness and 
pain to the sweet, sensitive lips. 

Lu, whose face was upturned, watched her 
for some time in silence, and then she put up her 
little hand and touched the beautifully rounded 
cheek, 

“Nora,” she whispered, gently, “ what makes 
you sad ?”” 

The girl’s eyes were brought back from space 
on the instant, and after a little stariled pause, 
she auswered, quietly : 

**T am not sad, dear.” 





“Oh, yes, youare! Do you think I can’t see 
it—I, who love you so? Why, Nora, I can see 
every change in your face as quickly as it comes. 
I can almost tell what you are thinking about. 
Shall I tell you what you were thinking then ?” 

The girl coloured furiously. 

“You could not.” 

“Yes, I could. Shall I try ?” 

“ Yes—that is, no, dear. What good would it 
do?” 

“ What good is there in silence, Nora? If I 
have anything on my mind, and I go and tell you, 
you don’t know how much better it makes me 
feel. How old am I, Nora?” 

“ Eleven, dear.” 

“You see, that is not a child any more. I 
might have been a child if I had been the daugh- 
ter of a rich gentleman, but poor children can’t 
afford to stay children very long. Don’t you 
think you could trust me to talk to me about 
what troubles you? Let me tell you what it is, 
Nora, and then you won’t think Iam such a baby, 
It is about Mr. Chester.” 

Nora did not reply. Her gaze wandered again 
from the child’s keen eyes to the gathering dark- 
ness of the street. 

Lu paused a moment, and then continued sor- 
rowfully,— 

* He hasn’t been here fer over two weeks, and 
the last time he came he wasn’t like he used to 
be at all, was he, Nora? It did not seem like 
Mr, Chester. Hekissed me, butit kind of chilled 
me, and he stood so stiff and formal. He used to 
smile at me, and tell me stories, but he don’t do 
itany more. He seems so grave, and almost as 
if he were mad at us about something. Do you 
think he is, Nora?” 

The beautiful lip quivered, and even there, in 
the gathering darkness, Lu saw the blue eyes fill 
with tears. But Nora forced them back, and was 
unaware that her little sister had seen her 
weakness. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, bravely. “I 
don’t know what it could be. I have not done 
anything consciously.” 

“Then you have seen it, too?” 

“ Of course I have seen it.” 

“Oh, Nora, Iam so sorry ! I hoped you would 
say that I am mistaken, and that it wasn’t true. 
He was so good to us, and I loved him so much ! 
Didn’t you Jove him, too, Nora?” : 

A wildly passionate fear leaped into the blue 
eyes, which were turned swiftly from the street 
to those of the child. 

“Do you know,” she cried, huskily, “I am 
afraid that is what is the matter. I am afraid 
that he thinks I bave been presumptuous enough 
to fall in love with him, and he wants me to 
understand that any thought of such a thing 
between us is impossible. He wants me to see 
what a wild, mad, passionate fool I have been to 
allow my heart indulgence in such an insanity. 
Oh, Lu, Lu, the humiliation of it is a thousand 
times worse than poverty! But for you, my 
darling, I would rather be back there, burning 
the bed upon which I slept for fuel, than here ?” 

The child was trembling, and Nora felt it. 

“ Let us go away, Nora,” she whispered. 

But Nora had already forgotten herself, except 
in so far as self-censure is concerned. 

She laughed mirthlessly, an affectation which 
by no means deceived Lu. 

“ Pooh,” she cried, kissing the little, distressed 
brow. “Iam making a greater fool of myself 
than ever, perhaps. I dare say he has never 
thought of such a thing. When he brought us 
here, and put me in a position to make our 
living, he did not bargain to give us exclusive 
possession of his society. I dare say he has never 
thought of me and my poor little miserable heart. 
He has been kind to us ; he has given us food and 
clothes; and whatis a thousand times better, he 
has given us an insight at least into an education 
which will enable us to always make sufficient to 
take care of ourselves, What more can we ask ? 
Is it to be ever a case of ‘one good turn deserves 
another’ with him ? He has saved us from star- 
vation and freezing, but surely we have no right, 
because of that, to demand his society con- 
stantly.” 

She spoke bravely, but there was a bitter ring 
in the sweet voice that could not be concealed 


fron Lu. She loved her sister far too well not 
to hear it. She admired Nora also, and now that 
Nora had begome a real actress, a3 well as Mr. 
Chester, she could not understand why Nora, 
her dear, beautiful Nora, was not as good as hein 
every way. Her pride was as strong as that of 
her sister, perhaps stronger where that sister was 
concerned, and she felt keenly the humiliation 
that Mr. Chester had brought upon her loved 
one. And yet she loved him, too, 

She said nothing as Nora ceased speaking, and 
the elder girl, after a moment’s silence, arose and 
lighted the gas. She went to the mirror and 
arranged her beautiful hair after the manner she 
had learned in the theatre, and Lu watched the 
perfect profile, noting the bitterness in the curve 
of the lovely lip, that all their poverty had not 
had the power to bring there. 

A hardness arose in her heart against Kenward. 
Chester. He had been kind to them, but why 
should he make Nera suffer? Had he not prom- 
ised her upon that day that he first found them 
that he would never make Nora cry again ? 

She clinched her little fists, and blinked very 
hard to keep the tears out of her eyes, but it was 
not until Nora had gone to the theatre-that she 
took any action in the matter. 

Ned had been delayed for some cause, and had 
not arrived. She reached for her crutch, and 
hobbling across the floor she locked the door ; 
then she crept painfully to the little desk where 
she had practised her writing. The penmanship 
was stiff and rather angular, but perfectly legible, 
and his handsome eyes were before her, saddened 
somewhat, as she wrote : 


“ Dear Mr. CiesTer,—I want to see you 
very much. Nora is going out to-morrow on a 
little business, after rehearsal, and if you will 
come to see me I shall be very thankful. I don't 
want her to know anything about it. 

“Your little Lu.” 


She addressed the envelope to the theatre, 
then unlocked the door and rang her bell for the 
servant who had been engaged to wait upon 
her when she was alone. She gave her the letter 
to, mail. ; 


CHAPTER X. 


Lu had never been so nervous in her life be- 
fore as she was upon the following day, when she 
knew that it was about time for the rehearsal to 
be over. 

She watched the clock with beating heart, and 
listened intently to every footstep upon the 
stairs. 

A little exclamation of weariness would escape 
her when she would know that it was not /is 
step, and ehe would glance at the clock again to 
see that only a minute had elapsed since the last 
time she looked. 

And so a weary hour passed, She had about 
concluded that he would not come, and a tear 
gleamed in her eyes as she turned miserably to- 
wards the window, when she heard another ring 
at the bell. 

She listened again. That tiwe it was his step 
in reality, and she started up breathlessly as slic 
heard his quick knock upon the door. 

He opexed it in answer to her weakly-spoken 
“ Come in,” and with a brighter smile than he 
had worn for many days, he advanced to her 
couch and kissed her as he used to do. 

There was no chillin that caress. It was warp 
and tender, and loving, even more so than it had 
been in the old days, and it brought the hot tears 
to the eyes of the child who really loved him. 

She looked up and saw that he was wan an? 

le. There was even a new note in his vole 
which she did not recognise, as he said,— 

“ How is my little Lu to-day? The doctor 
tells me that sheis getting on famously, but | 
should like to hear from her own lips a verifica- 
tion of it. Is my little girl growing well and 
strong again ?” Q 

He sat down upon the couch and slipped his 
arm about her,.drawing the beautiful little head 
to his shoulder with a tender, loving touch that 





one does not expect froma man, 
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“Tam very well,” she answered, timidly ; 
“very well, indeed. It wasso good of you not 
to forget and come,” 

“Good of me! Did not you command? What 
else am I for but to obey the commands of my 
little lady ¢” 

He said it lightly, laughingly, but she coloured 
painfully, and her lips trembled. 

“T did not command you,” she faltared. “ You 
must not think that, Mr. Chester. I would not 
have you think that for all the world.” 

He laughed and patted her cheek tenderly. 

“TI was only jesting, pretty one,” he said, 
soothingly. “There! You must not distress 
yourself, but there is nothing that you could ask 
of me, little Lu, that I should not do—absolutely 
nothing. You believe that, do you net ?” 

“Then you are not angry with us?” 

“1? Angry? What about ?” 

“T don’t know. I thought perhaps you were,” 
faltered the child. “ You have not been in here 
for more than two weeks.” 

“ And it was that which caused you to send me 
that little note?” 

eh 

He had grown serious. He held the child’s 
head closely against his shoulder, his cheek pressed 
against her hair so that she could not see his 
face. 

“But why did you wish me to come so particu- 
larly when—when— Nora is out ?” 

“ Because—because I did not want her to 
know. Sheis afraid you think she—she is—in 
love with you, Mr. Chester, and it is breaking her 
heart. Oh, Mr. Chester, you don’t think it, do 
you? Tell me that you don’t!” 

He rose sud’enly, She noticed that he had 
flushed to the roots of his hair, He walked to 
the window and did not reply immediately ; then 
he came back, and drawing a chair in front of her, 
leaned forward and took both her hands in his 
own. 

“ Have you and Nora talked about this, Lu?” 
he asked, as quietly as he could force himself to 
speak, 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, in a choked sort of 
voice, 

“Will you tell me what she said ?” 

“She would not have you think it for all the 
world, sir, indeed she wouldn’t. She thinks you 
are disgusted with her.” 

“ Will you tell me as nearly as you can remem- 
ber just what it was that she said?” persisted 
Chester, 

“She said,— ‘ He thinks I have fallen in love 
with him, and he wants me to understand that 
any thought of such a thing between us is impos- 
tible. He wants me to see what a wild, mad, 
passionate fool I have been,’ or something like 
that, and then she said that the humiliation was 
a thousand times worse than poverty.” 

“Did she say that?” 

“ Yes ; she did ; and I wish you could have seen 
her face when she said it, And I thought I would 
ask you to come here, Mr. Chester, that I might 
tell you that Nera is nut in love with you. You 
er oe think she is, fur that would break her 
heart 1” 

The child was sobbing as if her own heart would 
break, and after a little pause, Kenward sat upon 
the couch again and took her in hisarms. His face 
was grey and drawn, and about his mouth was a 
little line that would have puzz'ed those who 
knew him. 

_ “Don’t cry, little Lu,” he said, softly. “There 

is no reason why you should. I have never been 

presumptuous enough in my life to think that 
your sister—was in—love with me!” 

“Oh, I am so glad to hear you say so!” cried 
the child—‘so glad! I never knew that Nora 
was proud before, but J think it would kill her, 
even if she knew J knew she was, much less you. 
I tried to get her to tell me, because I thought it 
would make her feel better, but she would not. 
She makes believe she is cold and proud, so that 
no one will think it, and it breaks my heart to 
see it all and know that she can’t help it! She 
will be so glad when I tell her that you don’t 
think it!” 

Kenward listened to each word that the child 
a1 spoken, almost with growing horror. He knew 


was betraying her sister’s secret. He could not 
stop her without letting her know that she had 
done it. His whole soul seemed to have awakened 
under the tcrture of it, aud yet the sweet truth 
was too great for him not to acknowledge to his 
trembling heart that his entire being thrilled 
beneath the words that he kad heard. 

He was too much a man not to be glad that 
the woman he loved loved him, and yet he would 
not have had either her or her sister know that 
he suspected it for all the world, and it was for 
that reason that he hastened to exclaim,— 

“No, no! You must not tell her that, Lu. If 
you should, she would know that you had spoken 
to me on the subject, and she might be angry 
with you. Promise me that you will not mention 
one word of this conversation to her. Will you 
do that, little one ?” 

“T will do anything that you wish.” 

“Thavk you, dear.” 

“ And you don’t despise us—Nora and me ?” 

He kissed the little mouth almost passion- 
ately. 

“Despise you!” he exclaimed, huskily. “I 
love ycu with all my heart, my darling, 
and-——” 

He caught himself just in time to prevent the 
foolish remark that had risen to his lips, but even 
had he not done so, Lu would have interrupted 
him. 

“Listen,” she cried. “It is Nora’s step.” 

Kenward rose swiftly. He was watching the 
door almost breathlessly. It opened softly, and 
Nora entered. 

Her quick walk had brought the colour to her 
her cheeks, but not the flush which dyed them 
as she recognized her visitor. 

He went forward and took her hand gently. 
It was the first time that he had ever touched it, 
knowing that she loved him. It thrilled him 
through and through. There was a wild, passion- 
sate feeling of possession throbbing in his heart. 
For the first time he felt that he could look at 
her without fear. He looked in her eyes, and 
told himself while he looked that he loved her. 
There was the maddest Ionging to take her in his 
arms and tell her. He hated himself for the 
feeling, knowing that she could never be more to 
him than she was then, and yet he was glad of 
her pain because it assured him of her love. 

“T have been making love to your sister,” he 
said, with a little laugh. “And what do you 
think she has done? Scolded me for my long 
absence. I have assured her that I shall not 
deserve a lecture again on the same score. But 
you are not going to scold me, Nora, because I am 
the bearer of great news.” 

He called her by that name purposely, and 
watched with madly beating heart while the 
colour mounted to her brow and crept down her 
beautiful throat. 

“Great news ?” she repeated, while Lu lifted 
herself more erect to listen. 

“Yes, Mr. Gordon and I had a talk after re- 
hearsal about a new project of his. He is going 
to give a series of matinées, one eyery two weeks, 
and is going to give the people in the theatre who 
either play small parts, or none at all, a chance tu 
show what heor she can do,” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Why that they are to také turn about at 
playing the leading parts in the plays selected 
for theee matinées ; and then if avy one has got 
talent, it will be shown. The first one of the 
matinées is to be givenin a month. There are 
two very good parts in the play they have chosen, 
one for a man, the other fora woman. They were 
going to put Geof. Summers in for the man, but 
I volunteered to take it, and—can you guess who 
has been selected for the heroine, Nora?” 

She shook her head. 

“It is you.” 

She staggered back and caught herself against 
the door ;. she lifted her hand and passed it across 
her brow, while a little evanescent smile flitted 
across her lips. “ You—frightened me!” ex- 
claimed, “ But of course it can’t be true.” 

“ But itis true. You are to get the part to- 
morrow at rehearsal, and I am going to teach it 
to you, though I don’t want any one to know it. 
Iam to play the opposite part, Nora—your 





P-rfectly well that she was not aware that she 


lover,” 


He said it in such acurious tone that her 
head seemed to swim under it. She tried hard 
not to take notice of it, however, and asked, 
huskily, 

“ What is the play ?” 

“Our Romance.” 

She never forgot the tone and she never forgot 
the words. It was the beginning of another chap- 
ter in the history of her life. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Kenwarp Cuester could scarcely account even 
to himself for his jubilation of heart and 
manner, It seemed to him impossible to conceal 
the joy that was throbbing through his soul. 
He was like a school-boy, under the influence of 
some tremendous delight, that he is striving 
to keep within the boundary of his own little 
heart. 

He looked at Nora as he pronounced the name 

of the play with a dancing light in his handsome 
eyes, and his very soul seemed to thrill with 
ecstacy as he noted the delicious colour mounting 
slowly from throat to brow. 
, He knew that she loved him, and while he had 
told himself but an hour before that he thanked 
Heaven that she did not love him, while he 
expressed his gratitude in silence that the 
suffering was all his, while he told himself, with 
misery and regret, that he could never ask her to 
be his wife—with the inconsistency of the lover, 
he was wildly exuberant under the discovery that 
she was not indifferent to him, that she did love 
him even as he loved her. 

He had already forgotten that he wanted to do 
all the suffering on his own account. He had 
ceased, for the moment, to remember that he 
could never ask her to be his wife. He was blind 
to the future, radiantly happy in the present, 
because of his discovery, and stood there before 
her, making escape impossible, and taking the 
savage delight of the lover in watching her 
embarrassment, 

There was a smile upon his face that made him 
as beautiful as a woman, and his eyes were fixed 
upon hers with a new expression that somehow 
seemed to make her head reel. 

“T—I never heard of the play before,” she 
stammered. “Is it comedy or emotional? Do 
you think that I shall ever be able todoit? Oh, 
Mr. Chester, I am sure thatI shall not! I 
should forget it, every word, and stand there 
tongue-tied, a disgrace to you and to myself. 
Don’t ask me to do it, sir. I couldn’t—indeed, I 
could not !” 

From her manner he did not believe that she 
knew a word that she had said. He felt 
perfectly certain that she could no more have 
repeated her own words than she could have 
spoken the lines of a play she had never seen, 
She stammered, hesitated, and finally brought up 
with a little hysterical sort of a gasp that made 
Chester laugh aloud. 

But Lu was not to lose such an opportunity for 
her dear one. 

“She can do it, Mr. Chester,” cried the child, 
shrilly. ‘“ You just ought to see her do the parts 
in the play she is in now. Why, she can do 
them better than any ove at the theatre. Don’t 
you believe her, sir. She can do it. Oh, sir, 
don’t let her say she can’t! Just you make her 
do the part that Miss Freeman plays, and see how 
beautifully she can act !” 

Kenward resumed his seat on the couch beside 
Lu and drew her to him, but his laughing eyes 
were still fixed on Nora. 

“Of course she can do it, and of course she 
shall do it!’ he exclaimed, huggiug the child to 
him closely. “We don’t intend that she shall 
refuse such an opportunity, do we, Lu? We 
know what she can do, you and I, and we are 
determined that others shall know it as well. 
Now, let me see if I can remember all those 
incoherent questions, First, then, the play is a 
manuscript one and has never been produced, It 
is really a beautiful thing, only the managers have 
been a little afraid of it, because it is a trifle too 
high-class, in a literary sense, for them. My own 





belief is that it will make a tremendous and 
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instantaneous success. The part for you is an 
ingénue, with one great scene that I have my 
own ideas of. If it dees not prove the most 
unique thing that has been attempted in England 
for some time, then I have missed my reckoning. 
There is ouly one scene that will really test your 
ability, and that is where the beauty of the play 
lies for this experiment, You have the 
\pportunity to reserve all your force for that one 
scene, and uot expend it in bits over the whole 
three acts. With your intelligence, Nora, and 
my instructiun—pardon the egotism—I am 
rather counting upon a sensation.” 

She had taken off her hat and sat down ina 
ckair with it in her lap, never removing her eyes 
from his, but gazing there as if fascinated. The 
rich, warm colour had left her cheeks, and she 
was again the statue he remembered eo well, but 
he knew that she was tingling with excitement 
from head to foot. . 

And then the desire took possession of him to 
compel her to show it. He wanted to melt the 
marble exterior. He wanted to make her eyes 
fall, and the scarlet fire of love—love for him— 
leap through her veins. 

The grey eyes sparkled with the excitement 
under which Le were labvuring. He was 
holding little Lu more closely than he was 
aware, but he leaned forward slightly and 
— into the exyuisite face of the girl before 

im. 

“ You don’t ask me what kind of part mine is 
—Nora,” he said, in a tone which only a voice, a 
deep, tender vuice, such as his could assume. “ It 
is of a man who loves, and who fears to ask for 
love in retura. His timidity in presence of the 
woman who commands his very svul brings 
trouble upon them both ; but it is all righted in 
the last act, and he has the happiness of holding 
her to his heart, knowing that there is no cloud 
which love cannot banish, that it is the sun of the 
soul, without which there is neither light nor 
happiness in all the world. Doyou think that you 
can play the part—with me, Nora?” 

He leaned back with a little sigh of content, as 
the crimson fire swept across brow and throat, 
but he was a trifle unprepared for the calmness 
of her reply, 

“At least, I can try, if you think it will be 
possible for me to succeed,” she answered, 
bravely. “ You can decide by the rehearsals, and 
then if you think that you have overestimated 
my ability, the part can be given to someone else. 
Don’t think that I will not try with all my soul, 
Mr. Chester, for I appreciate the kindness on 
your part in securing this for me, almost as much 
as the fact of your taking the opposite part. 
I realize how much trouble that will be to you, 
with all the work that you have on hand at 
present, and I know that it was only to assist me 
that you have done it. I can’t thank you. I 
don’t know how.” 

And somehow he was pas<ionately disappointed. 
If she had not replied at all, he would have been 
so well satisfied with that brilliant colour that he 
had succeeded in calling to her cheeks. If she 
had been unable to speak, and had only dropped 
her eyes, even if he had known there were tears 
in them, he would have been wildly content, but 
her very gratitude disappointed him. 

“There is nothing to thank me for,” he said, 
with a sudden change that she could not help but 
observe. “I get well paid for it, and, after 
all, what does it matter so long as itis paid for. I 
have overstayed my time and must go. You will 
get the part at rehearsal to-morrow, Miss Colson, 
and if you can spare me an hour after rehearsal, 
I will run over it with you.” 

He rose suddenly, buttoned up his coat, which 
he had not removed, put on his hat, and kissed 
little Lu. 

“ Good-bye, little one, until to-morrow,” he 
said, patting her cheek. “I am going to bring 
you a beautiful little King Charles spaniel to- 
morrow, to keep you company while your sister is 
away, as she will be more than usual now.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Chester !”’ 

The exclamation was nothing more than a 
gasp of delight. Chester smiled, and turned to 
Nora. 

“T shall see you again to-night. Aw revoir.” 

He left the room, but she followed him to the 





landing. It was dark out there, but she could 
see him dimly, and he could see that her eyes 
were shining as if with tears. 

“Mr. Chester!” she said, faintly. 

He stopped short and looked at her. 

“Well?” he exclaimed. 

“T am afraid I have been unfortunate enough 
to offend you in some way,” she said, while her 
lip quivered. “The change in—your manner— 
came so suddenly—that a 

Her voice broke, and he heard a little sob. 

He hated himself for his savage cruelty, and 
snatching both her hands in his, he lifted them 
passionately to his lips. 

“T was a brute!” he exclaimed. “ Forgive 
me. I would not wound your feelings for all the 
world, Nora! Don’tery. You have not offended 
me—indeed, you have not! It is only that Iam 
an ill-tempered fool, and— Darling, don’t!” 

He slipped his arm about her and drew her to- 
ward him. She felt the mad pulsation of his 
heart. His warm breath touched her cheek, aud 
the tip of his moustache b:ushed her lips. 

They had forgotten earth and heaven in the 
paradise that lay open to them, when a wice 
which they both recognised was heard on the 
stairs above, crying out,— 

“T won’t be home to dinner, so don’t wait.” 

It was the voice of Decima Hart, and Ken- 
ward's arm fell from about the shoulders of the 
girl he loved, as if suddenly paralysed. 

“ Good-night, Miss Colson,” he said, formally. 
“Tt has given me as much pleasure to be the tirst 
to tell you the good news as it has you to hear 
| gg 

And then Miss Hart was upon them. 

She was smiling, not in the least -surprised at 
seeing them, and exclaimed, cheerfully,— 

“T should have run over you if I had not heard 
your voices. We must petition Mrs. Green to 
put a light in this hall, Miss Colson. Are you 
going now, Mr. Chester? I will walka little way 
with you. A flattering attention on my part, 
isn’t it?” 

She laughed lightly, touched Nora’s cheek 
with the tips of her fingers, and wondering, 
almost with a suppressed curse, how much 
she had heard, Kenward fullowed her down the 
stairs, 








CHAPTER XII. 


By neither word nor glance did Decima Hart 
betray to Kenward that she had heard anything 
of that conversation in the hall, and when he shook 
hands with her at the corner in a more cordial 
way than he had ever done before, he was quite 
convinced that his little indiscretion had been 
attended with no evil results. _ 

“T had just called to tell Miss Colson of a little 
good fortune that had befallen her,” he said, with 
some embarrassment, by way of explanation of his 
presence there. “Gordon is going to put on a 
series of matinées to test the powers of the people 
with small parte or none at all in the company, 
and she is to have the first opportunity.” 

“Indeed ¢” returned Miss Hart, interestedly. 
“Tam very glad to hear that. She is a beautiful 
girl and extremely well-behaved, I have taken a 
particular fancy to her; for, while she is not 
prudish, she is strikingly lady-like in her deport- 
ment. I must run in and congratulate her on 
my way back. I hope I shall have an oppor- 
tunity myself later.” 

She said it in a very frank, friendly sort of way, 
and Kenward looked at her curiously. He paused 
a moment, then said, quietly,— 

“T£ my influence goes for anything, you shall 
have the part at the second matinée.” 

He shook hands with her while she thanked 
him, and left her. 

“T don’t think she heard,” he said, musingly, 
as he went down the street alone. “She would 
have chaffed we in some way. It would have 
been like her. Those girls who remain in the 
theatre a few years doing small parts seem to 
have their impertinence increase in inverse ratio 
to their success, I am quite sure she did not 
hear.” 

And then he seemed to forget Decima Hart 
entirely, and his mind returned to Nora with 





some sweet reflection that brought a smile to his 
lips. 

“She loves me,” he mused, “my beautiful 
Nora! I ought to besorry. If I were halfa man 
I should regret it with all my soul, for her sake ; 
but I can’t—I can’t ; it is so heavenly sweet! I[ 
don’t think I ever lived until that moment when 
I held her in my arms in the hall—and I was a 
cursed scoundrel to have done it! What right 
had I? It was a crime of me to touch her lips, 
kuowing that I could never ask her t be my wife. 
What better am I than those cowards whose very 
names I have abhorred? What right had I to 
pollute the perfect purity of her angelic innocence 
by a kiss that acknowledges itself a shame in that 
I cannot ask her to be my wife? Iam no better 
than one of those social lepers who makes the 
very air about bim unclean in the contact that 
can bring nothing but contamination.” 

There was no smile upon his lips then ; they 
had grown white and compressed beneath his 
self-denunciation, and he walked with quick step 
and head bent forward, after the manner of the 
man who is lost in unpleasant reflection. 

‘What will she think of me to-morrow and 
the day after, when I go there with no reference 
to the subject that she hasa right to expect to 
hear?” he asked himself, with a bitter groan. 
“ What will she think when I do not ask her to 
become my wife?” 

He did not answer his own query at once, but 
walked on for some moments ; then he threw up 
his head with a gesture which his admirers on 
the stage ca'led “ masterful.” His lips were even 
more firmly compressed, but there was a light of 
defiance in his fine eyes of which he was uncon- 
scious. 

“ Why should I not ask her to be my wife?’ 
he cried out, mentally. ‘I love her and she 
loves me. All nature teaches us that there is 
but one way in this world to be happy, ani that 
is through love. What are we striving for but 
happiness? She is beautiful, she is good. Why 
should I ruin my whole life and hers for the 
sake of the world, who, after all, cares nothing 
for either of us? I could make her happy ; I 
know I could. She has known so little of love 
and protection in her wretched life that she 
would appreciate the great love I could give her 
as few others could. I will do it! Nora, dar- 
ling, if you will, you shall be my wife, my pure 
little love !”” 

His whole face was radiant with joy, and then, 
as if out of the gloom and darkness of some 
mental shadow, the voice of Betty, the little shop- 
keeper, seemed to come to him, speaking the 
words that had been even then like a knife in his 
soul,— 

“ She is drunk all the time when she ain’t in 
prison.” 

His face whitened, and with an impulse which 
he could nut control he drew the collar of his 
greatcoat up until his countenance was almost 
concealed. He laughed grimly, bitterly, as he 
realized what he had done. 

“Tf I would conceal myself from the world 
because I love in secret a g'rl whose mother is 
drunk all the time when not in prison, what 
should I do with such a one as my wife ? I should 
die under the shame of it, Nora, and you would 
be all the more miserable. How could I bear to 
see her, a vagabond, my wife's mother, arrested 
as a vagraut,a public nuisance, and put in a 

nitentiary or workhouse as her offence might 
demand? It is more than man can contemplate 
in quietude! I can’t do it, Nora! Dearly as I 
love you, love, I can’t do it!” 

Kenward Chester knew himself too well to risk 
it. He fonght with his own heart because he 
was not willing to bear all her burdens, and yet 
he knew that he could not conceal his disgust for 
that mother whom he also knew would not allow 
herself to be shaken off, and that he would make 
miserable thereby the life of her whom he would 
rather die than cause one moment’s pain. 

But, actor though he was, he could not conquer 
the suffering of it all as he entered his mother’s 
presence, just before diuner, upon his return 
home. 

She was sitting in her great chair before the 
fire, her grey hair piled in aristocratic puffs upoo 
her handsome head, her gown dainty and delicate 
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as that of an empress. She lifted her jewelled 
hand, which was wrinkled, but white and artistic 
in mould, and placed it with loving pride upon his 
head as he knelt beside her. 

“J have not seen my boy all day,” she said, 
gently. “Is he forgetting his old mother ?” 

“Could I forget the day or thesun?” he asked 
as he kissed her. “It has been a busy day, 
dearest, with every moment filled.” 

“Youn look tired, Ken,” she said, gazing into 
bis face, upon which the fire-light reflected. “ If 
I were a ceatimental woman I might almost say 
unhappy. You and Angela have uot quarrelled, 
have you?” 

He got up suddenly and drew a chair where she 
could not see his face quite so clearly. 

“No,” he answered. “No; Angela and I 
never quarrel. I sometimes wish she would. It 
would be such a relief from the accustomed 
monotony.” 

“ Ken!” 

“There, there! Don't scold me. I dare say 
I am, as you said, tired, or out of sorts, or 
something. I should like to feel your love 
to-night, rather than have you find fault with 


me. 

He leaned over and kissed her hand, and she 
caught his between her own. 

“ Do I ever scold you, my dearest ?” she asked, 
with a little tremor in her voice, “I don’t think 
I quite understand you of late, Ken. You used 
to trust me so, but recently you have seemed to 
avoid me, and I have been forced to the belief 
that there is something distressing you. I don’t 
feel safe about you. It seems to me that 
there is some dreadful calamity hanging over 
uz that I am powerless to avert. Ken, what is 
it?” . 

He laughed slightly. 

“ Nothing,” he answered. 

“Then you will not tell me?” 

“ Dearest, there are always little incidents in a 
man’s life which he cannot tell to his mother. 
Perhaps I have been a little—distressed, but you 
must not worry about it, because it is a matter 
in which no one can help me. Let it go, won't 
you? It is an affair much better left to silence.” 

He spoke earnestly, and she was two wise a 
woman to press him upon the subject. She 
stared into the fire, rather than at him, for a 
little while ; then she drew him closer to her. 

“ Ken,” she said, gently, “ you have been a good 
son to your old mother, but somehow I feel more 
anxious about you to-night than [ have ever 
done, even when you were a little boy, and ¢o 
bravely undertook the care of your helpless 
mother, I feel that some great danger is 
threatening you, and—oh ! Ken, I should feel so 
much safer if you were married. My son, you 
have promised me that our dear Angela should 
one day be your wife. She has a right to expect 
you to speak to her. Why don’t you do it now, 
dear, because it will make your mother happy ?” 

He arose and walked quickly up and down the 
floor. His lips were twitching nervous'y. 

Would it not be better, he asked himself, to 
give his mother the promise that she had 
requested? Would it not be better to put that 
barrier between Nora and himself? But then, 
could he take an unloved woman into his life, to 
his very heart, as his wife ¢ 

With a little gasp, he leaned over and kissed 
his mother swiftly. 

“Wait!” he whispered. “Give me a little 
time. A week—a month. I will ask no more.” 

As he left the room hurriedly, and by another 
door, the girl of whom they had just spoken, 
entered. She was a brilliantly handsome girl 
with dark eyes and raven hair, and as she 
came forward, a crimson spot burned in either 


One less alarmed than was Mrs. Chester for 
the welfare of tier son might have seen by the 
almost cruel expression in the black eyes that the 
conversation had been overheard ; but the girl 
knelt quickly and hid her face in the elder 
woman's bosom. 

“Dearest,” she whispered, “surely you have 
not quarrelled with our Ken? You look so 
unhappy. Tell me that it is nothing !” 

The wrinkled hands lovingly stroked the dark 


“Tt is nothing, my darling,” she answered, 
tenderly ; “only my impatience that my dear 
Angela should become indeed my daughter. You 
love him well enough to help me, and not grow 
discouraged, du you not, Angela ?” 

With her face still hidden, the girl answered in 
a low tone,— 

“T love him with all my heart 


(To be continued.) 
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SHADOW FOR SUBSTANCE. 
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(Continued from page 297.) 

Then Flo came in dressed for travelling. 

“ Good-bye,” she said unsteadily ; “remember 
you have’ promised me not t> harass Nurse Charl- 
ton too much when she is whully at your 
mercy.” 

“T shall remember. Flo, do you also bid me 
welcome to Stow ?” 

“Don’t you think I have had a surfeit of your 
society ¢” she retorted with a little return of her 
native spirit ; “if you come, I promise—to tolerate 
you. I dare not go beyond that, you don’t 
deserve that I should !” 

The house seemed cruelly silent after she was 
gone ; all the light had vanished from it; he 
caught himself listening for her step, longing for 
the sound of her voice, with that intense longing 
born of unsatisfied love, and intensified the more 
by his sickness, 

If she had only written him he would not have 
minded so much, but not a line reached him from 
her; for if the truth must be told Flo was in an 
agony of shame lest by her conduct he had guessed 
her love. 

A fortnight after her departure he received a 
brief letter from Mr. Dashwood, in which he said 

“Doubtless before this you are aware of your 
changed condition ; it seems superfluous for me 
to tell you that your cousin died yesterday 
morning. Flo has gone to his widow ; poor child, 
it will be years before she lives down the horror 
of the past few months. Nothing would induce 
Lorrington to believe his case hopeless until the 
very last, and then his state was awful. Only a 
few hours before he died, he turned with a 
ghastly grin upon his poor young wife, and said 
with gloating triumph, “ You dropped the sub- 
stance for the shadow ; you are Lady Lorringtou, 
it is true, but your title is all that comes to you 
through your marriage ; 7 have left you nothing.” 

Keith was unfeignedly shocked and full of 
deepest pity for Isolt, but not the least thrill oflove 
stirred his heart ; only when later on advices 
came from Lorrington’s lawyers which only cun- 
firmed Mr. Dashwood’s statements, he begged 
them to make suitable provision for Lady 
Lorrington, and entreat- her to remain at Brins- 
field as long as-she cared. 

Then his thoughts turned to Stow, and he wrote 
begging the Dashwoods to take him in; buta 
week had passed before hie lawyers released him. 
Then, pale, emaciated, but in excellent spirits, ne 
travelled down to the sleepy little place. 

Mr. Dashwood met him, and when oncethey were 
fairly on the road said “I think I ought to pre- 
pare you for a surprise; Lady Lorrington is at 
present staying with us ; Flo insisted that she 
should return with her. I hope the meeting will 
not be unpleasant to you.” 

‘* Not in the least,” Keith answered cheerfully. 
“T shall be pleased to see my cousin, and to 
reason with her ; she absolutely refuses to accept 
anything from me; the income of the Dowager 
Lady Lorrington has been always two thousand 
five hundied yearly—it is only justice that she 
should receive the same i 

“She is very changed; she never will accept 
anything from you unless she accepts it as your 
wife.” 





To this Keith made no response, but he looked 
troubled, and not too pleased with the idea sug- 
gested by his host. His mad love for Isolt was 
ended, and “ dead love does not revive again.” 

- * 





Flo, with her chin resting upon her hand, looked 





up into Keith’s face. “I wanted you to see Isolt, 
as she is ; you cannot think how beautiful sorrow 
has made her nature, or how large a share her 
mother had in making her false in the past—she 
never had a good example before her; but it only 
wanted trouble to purify and bring out all that 
was best in her, Keith, she is free now—and you 
are Lord Lorrington,” 

The brave girl spoke without a quaver in her 
voice, generously pleading Isolt’s cause at such 
bitter cost to herself, and Keith listening, 
wondered with a dull ache in his heart, if after 
all he had been mistaken in supposing Flo cared 
ever so little for him. A brief, uncomfortable 
silence followed, then he said, 

“You will surely not hold me bound to a 
woman who gave me my congé in sucha summary 
fashion ¢” 

“ But,” she answered quickly ‘‘you will not re- 
member that against her if you love her.” 


“T donot love her any more ; [ look back upon 
my past pain with a sort of wonder and contempt 
of myself. I am loyally Isolt’s friend, but she killed 
my passion long ago ; nothing can ever bring it 
back to life. I do not misjudge her; I believe 
that nothing mercenary now remains in her 
(because you have assured me of that) but Flo— 
there is another woman dearer now to me than 
all the world—can you guess her name ?” 

She began to tremble, partly with fear, partly 
with a new-born hope. 

“ She is petite and fair, she is all that is good 
and true. She was the most loyal friend, the 
truest guide and comforter the struggling surgeon 
had ; and now that her wealth need no longer 
hold him silent, he would speak if only she would 
listen. Do you think that he may hope, Flo?” 

Poor little Flo ! she was trembling like a leaf ; 
was it really and truly herself he meant ? Hai all 
his love for Isolt died out ? Dared she believe it ? 
Dared she hope ever to fill the place she had 
held in his heart ? 

The next moment he had prisoned her little 
helpful hands in his, and as he drew her gently 
nearer, he asked, — 

“Can you forgive me that I was so long 
learning the beauty of your nature? can you 
trust yourself to a man who has been guilty of 
such blind folly as mine? Flo, my darling little 
Flo, will you let me hope? Will you tell me I 
was not too presumptuous when I dared to think 
at times you loved me just a little?” 

“You were not presumptuous enough,” she 
whispered back. “I loved you very much; I 
always did,” and down went the fair face upon 
his shoulder in an agony of confusion, for, indeed, 
she had said much more than she intended. 

Gently he lifted her dimpled chin sv that he 
could look into her true eyes, 

“My darling! my darling ! let me look well at 
my wife,” and with his kisses yet warm upon her 
lips she burst into tears, for she had seen what 
he had not—Isolt wandering alone in the garden, 
her beautiful face shadowed by a life-long sorrow, 
an: in her lovely eyes a look of unutterable regret. 

“Oh,” said Flo, “I feel that I am robbing her 
of all she should possess, Keith, tell me truly 
now—whilst I can bear it—is it because you 
guessed I loved you, that out of pity for my pain 
you would call me wife?” 

“ Pity!” in accents, of profoundest scorn. 
“My love! my love! if pity can be accorded you 
it is that you have wasted your heart upon so 
poor & fellow as I. To lose you now would be 
worse than death, and, unlike my first passion, 
this cannot die out, being founded upon the rock 
of esteem.” 

oa * a7 * . 

Where once Isolt dragged out a life of splendid 
misery, Flo now reigns in an atmosphere of love 
and peace ; lives to make her home a Paradise t» 
her husband, to revel in the consciousness that 
with each passing year his love for and devotion 
to her, increase in measure and strength, and 
that in all the world no happier mother exists. 

At long intervals a tall, beautiful woman, iu 
the garb of a Sister of Mercy, visits Lorrington 
Hall; the children call her “ Auntie Isolt,” but 
the poor to whom she is an angel of mercy 
indeed, know her as Sister Magdalen. 

She had absolutely refused to accept any gilt 
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from Keith, saying, with that patient smile which 
now and again crosses her face,— 

“Tam happier as I am ; the wages of my sin 
would weigh me down. I have all that I need, 
and am content.” 

But Lady Stetchworth was not so scrupulous. 
She gladly accepted the generous income Keith 
offered, and lives in luxury amongst her old set ; 
speaking in terms of pitying contempt of the 
daughter whose life she had helped to ruin. 


THE END. 








FACETIZA. 





Actors and actresses have no better friend 
than the bill-poster. He sticks up for all of 
them. 

A MAN of philosophical temperament resembles 
a cucumber; for although he may be completely 
cut up, he still remains cool. 

“WILL, you are very cool for a man in love.” 
“You think so? Well, you ought to see what an 
iceberg the girl is !” 

Srmarrer: “Caught you on that sell, didn’t I?” 
Victim: “Yes, and I know the cell that will 
catch you pretty quick.” 

Trp Tenant: “ Are you sure this water is 
pure?” Landlord: “The water, sir, is filled 
with life and strength.” 

Joss: “I understand cigarettes have affected 
Billikin’s brain.” Hoss: “Is that so? Then 
they must have had a search warrant.” 

BricuTon Front.—First Gurl: ‘Why on 
earth don’t you marry young Mr. De Wich ; are 
your parents opposed to the match!” Second 
Gurl: “No; but Mr. De Wich is.” 

Anout the most discouraging thing that comes 
toa man in his life is the desire to thrash an 
enemy, coupled with the belief that he can’t do 
it. 

“Do you think cigarettes make a man proof 
against epidemics ?” “T do,” replied the 
physician ; “ they don’t wait to give the epidemic 
a chance,” 

SHE: “Why do you always go out between 
the acts?” He: “It makes too much 
disturbance to go while the acts are in 
progress,” 

“Tom,” she said, nestling on his shoulder, 
“have you found your ideal?” ‘“ Well, if I 
haven't,” was his guarded answer, ‘I have found 
a mighty good substitute.” 

Dora: © Don’t you think my gowns fit better 
than they used to?” Cora: “ Yes. Your dress- 
maker told me yesterday she was taking lessons 
in geometry.” 

“As diamond polishes diamond,” says a 
German writer, “so man is formed by man.” 
Truly. And we may add, as diamond cuts 
diamond, so man is fleeced by mn.” 

Motuer; “ What do you mean by coming into 
the house tracking your mud all over the 
carpets?” Hopeful: “ ’Twasn’t my fault. I 
didn’t want ter come in.” 

“Wuat in the name of Jupiter have you sewn 
up all the pockets in my overcoat for?” 
“ Dearest, I have an important letter to my 
nilliner that I want you to post.” 

“ How shall I enter the money the cashier 
skipped with,” asked the bookkeeper, “under the 
profit and loss?” “No, suppose you put it 
under running expenses.” 

Lapy (on leaving a crowded car): “ Well, I’m 
glad to get out of this crowd. I've had to stand 
on one foot all the way.” Voice from corner : 
“ Yes, and that one foot was mine.” 

Sap a lady to the famous actor Garrick: 
“What a pity it is you are not taller.” 
“Madam,” replied the wit, “I should only be too 
happy to stand higher in your estimation.” 

A sir of reasoning & la mode de Dumas ascribed 
to Rossini: “I don’t like spinach, and it is very 
fortunate I don’t, because if I did like it I should 
eat it, and I can’t endure it,” 





“Do you believe a woman of fashion is ever 
sincere?” “Yes, when she is trying to match 
silk,” 


“Ts Barrows a good editor?” “Fine. Why 
the man can throw a poem into a waste basket 
twenty feet from him.” 

Tom: “I say, Bob, are you superstitious about 
dining with thirteen at the table?” Bob: 
“That depen 's.” Tom: “Depends upon what ?” 
Bob: ‘ The dinner.” 

Suop-.irrer (after dropping geveral bracelets 
into an umbrella) : “ None of these will suit me.” 
Jeweller (producing handcuffs): “ Here’s some- 
thing that will.” 

‘*Miss Passay seemed offended at you last 
evening. What did you say?” asked Yabsley. 
“Blessed if I know. I only asked her if she 
didn’t dread having to wear hoops again.” 

“Tuts i3 the fourth time you have asked me 
to marry you. Why do you ask again?” 
“Because you refused me the other times, 
Consent now, and I will never ask you again.” 

PUBLISHER (testily): “I can't see anything in 
that manuscript of yours.” Struggling Author 
(vindictively) : “I presume not ; but you know 
some of your readers may be quite intelligent.” 

“ Tue other night I went to an amateur theat- 
vical performance, and then I went home and had 
a terrible dream.” “ What did you dream ?” 
“T dreamt I went to it again.” 

OBEDIENT CHILD: Teacher: “I gave you 
three examples in arithmetic, and you have not 
done one of them.” Pupil: “No; my father 
told me always to shun bad examples.” 

Jackson: “I met a man in the street yester- 
day who reminded me of you.” Jenkins: “Is 
that so? How?” Jackson: “ He, too, has owed 
me £5 for more than a month.” 

SwapBoit (in the crowded railway-carriage) : 
“McStab, this is the first time I ever saw you 
rise and give your seat to a woman.” McStab 
(in an awestruck whisper): “Sh! That’s our 
cook !|” 

TuE Spur or THE Occasion.—She: “If you 
can’t bear her, why did you get engaged to her?” 
He: “ Well, you see, we had sat out three dances, 
and I could not think of anything else to say, and 
she accepted.” 

Sue: “There goes George. He said he was 
going to propose to her at eight o'clock sharp. 
Do you think she accepted him?” Arthur: “I 
think not. I called there at five minutes past 
eight, and he had gone.” 

Bitxins: “ This paper says some of the great- 
est achievements in the photographic art have 
been made by amateurs, Is that so?” Ama- 
teur: “Ofcourse. If you don’t believe it, ask 
any———” “Photographer?” ‘ Any amateur.” 

“ Ler us take cotton asan example,” exclaimed 
a tariff debater ; “or, for that matter, let us take 
tobacco, Or, better still, let us take whiskey !” 
And the chair immediately declared recess at the 
debater’s expense, 

Disaustep Customer : “ What is the matter 
with the clock you sold me last week? It won't 
run more than eight hours a day.” Mr. Eisen- 
stein: “ My friendt, dot was a union lapor clock, 
don’t you see?” 

“ How did you come to hit the plaintiff?” said 
Judge Appell to the prisoner, ‘“ Come to hit’im, 
is it? Why, man, dear, your honour, I wasn’t 
two fut from him, and I couldn’t have missed 
hittin’ him if 1 had been cross-eyed.” 

Mr. Brxks: “Why so unhappy!” Mrs. 
Binks; “I hate that Mrs. Nexdoor with a deadly 
hate, and I’m perfectly miserable over it.” Mr. 
Binks: “She doesn’t know it.” Mrs. Binks: 
“That’s why I’m unhappy.” 

A BEGGAR approached a gentleman in Stoke- 
on-Trent the other day and said, “ Kind sir, I 
have lost my leg;” to which the gentleman 
replied, as he hurried away, “‘ My dear friend, I 
have not seen anything of it,” 

Pepanticus: ‘I mean so to live that when I 
die all the great cities of the earth will quarrel 
over the question as to which was my _birth- 
place.” Witticus: “ Yes, each one will lay the 
blame on some other,” 





To a gentleman who has married the daughter 
of arich biscuit maker a friend said, ‘* So you 
have taken, not the cake, but the biscuit this 
time?” “Yes, and the tin with it,” was the 
witty if ungallant reply.” 

Poxttician (angrily): “These newspapers tell 
abominable lies about me,” Friend: “And yet 
they might do worse.” Pulitician: “Do worse! 
What do you mean?” Friend: “They might 
tell the truth.” 

“Tue only thing on which I can congratulate 
myself,” said the painter, as he looked at his 
picture which the Royal Academy committee 
had placed up against the ceiling, “is that my 
rank in the highest department of art must be 
undisputed.” 


Paris. Evglish Cheesemongeress: ‘ How 
horrid, John; here is a fly in the soup.” 
Cheesemonger: ‘Hush, Maria, don’t expose 
your ignorance ; the biil of fare is in French, 
and may be I ordered fly ‘soup for what I 
know.” 

“ On-n!” she gasped, as she beheld her new 
sleeves, “I intended to wear that gown to the 
theatricals, Wednesday, but I'll never dare to 
now. I’ve gota front seat, and somebody will 
surely rise up behind me and demaud the re- 
moval of the sleeves !” 

“ Dante?” remarked Mrs. Brownley, interrog- 
atively. “No, I don’t know as I ever heard of 
him. But the name is familiar, too. Oh, yes! 
Anu Dante! I knew I had heard of some- 
body by that name. Wonder if it was his 
daughter ?” 

“ TERRIBLE thing young Smart masquerading 
asa woman. Such a disgrace for his family and 
all. How did they discover him?” “Oh, the 
detectives were clever fellows, and engaged him 
at a game of whist, and he always knew what 
was trumps.” 

Fatuer: “ Cooking schools are of some use 
after all. This cake is delicious.” Daughter : 
“Ts it? U thought it would bea terrible failure.” 
“Why so?” “I told Bridget exactly how to 
make it, and she went and made it some other 
way.” 

Irate Parent (who has been vainly trying to 
satisfy Johnny’s curiosity on every known sub- 
ject under the sun): “ Now, Johnny, if you ask 
me another question, I'll whip you on the spot.” 
Johnny (whose undying curiosity overcomes even 
the dread of punishment) :° “ Wh-wh-at spot, 
papa ?” 

Orricgr’s Wire (fondly) : ‘Do you remember, 
John, how you used of an evening to. hold my 
hand—my sweet little rose-leaf you used to call 
it, you funny boy—for hours and hours? How 
silly, silly my old boy used to be.” Oil Boy 
(grumpily) : ‘“‘ Nonsense, Jane, don’t be a fool ; 
I was always practical and business-like. 1 did 
that just to keep you from the piano.” 

A coop many older persons who have been in 
difficult positions, and have felt that the world 
was really very hard on them, can sympathise 
with little Flo. She had been censured by her 
mother for some small mischief which she had 
been engaged in. She sat thinking it over for 
some time, and finally said in an utterly dis- 
couraged tone, “Everything I do is laid to 
me!” 

“Tr I might venture,” said the guest, in a low 
tone, as the dignified waiter assisted him in the 
matter of putting on his overcoat, “to give you 
atip——” “ Yes, sir,” said the waiter, relaxing 
considerably. ‘I should advise you to try earn- 
estly to break yourself of the habit of fingering 
your moustache in a severe, abstracted manner 
while you are taking a dinner order My hat, 
please. Thanks.” 

A Scorrish gentleman had a dispute with a 
London cabman over an eighteen-penny fare. 
He had offered a shilling only, and the cabman 
had remonstrated with him. Drawing himself 
up with dignity, he said : “ Eh, mon, but I think 
ye dinna ken whom ye're speaking to! I'm the 
MacIntosh!” The cockney was not properly 
impressed ; he retorted, sharply : “I don’t care 
if you're the Humberella ; I mean to have that 
sixpence !” 
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SOCIETY. 


Princess May practically vetoed any attempt 
to make may-blossoms the rage. 

Prince ALFRED of Edinburgh is remarkably 
intelligent and most docile, quiet, unassuming, 
and the very reverse of “‘stuck up.” 

Ir has been said that the German Empress 
will in the autumn make a short sojourn with 
some of her children at an English sea coast 
resort. 

Tre idea of a simultaneous illumination of the 
country by means of beacon fires, and clusters or 
chains of the new “White Rose of York” 
rockets, on the evening of the Royal marriage 
has been suggested. 

A PLAN is on foot for presenting a Bible to 
Princess Victoria May on her marriage, from 
members of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and other women of the United King- 
dom. 

AccorDING to present arrangements the Royal 
party will return to Buckingham Palace after 
the marriage, followed by all the personages 
who have been present in the chapel at St. 
James's. 

A CAVALRY regiment will in future have 
twenty-four paid lance corporals instead of 
twelve, a battalion of Guards thirty-two instead 
of fifte-n, and a battalion of line infantry thirty- 
two instead of twelve. 

THE Queen and the Princess of Wales incline 
to the arrangement which was ordered at the 
wedding of the Duke and Duchess of Fife, when 
ladies wore evening dress (demi-toilette), and 
gentlemen were in levee dress. . 

THE only one member of the British royalty 
who does not pay postage on his letters is‘ the 
Duke of Cambridge, exempted as Commander- 
in-Chief, All the others have to put on their 
stamps, 

Princess Victorta Mary is highly educated, 
but without being a bit of a “blue.” The 
Princess plays prettily and sings a little, speaks 
several languages, and has a savoir faire which 
enables her to hold her own in any society. She 
is credited with very good health, a very decided 
disposition to look on the brightest side of 
things, and to take the best that life can offer 
her, and a very great willingness to help’ in 
charitable enterprizes. 

Ir is curious to observe that the two most 
important marriages among Queen Victoria’s 
descendants—that of her son, the Prince of 
Wales, and that of her grandson, the Duke of 
York—should follow a period of Cou1t mourning, 
and be welcomed all the more by the nation as a 
relief from previous depression, 

NoTHING cou!d have afforded stronger evidence 
of the desire of the Duke of York and his bride- 
elect to show their appreciation of the good 
wishes showered upon them by all classes of the 
people than the decision to make Liverpool- 
streeé station their point of departure for 
—— on the afternoon of their wedding- 
day. 

THE royal visitors to England for the Royal 
wedding will be the Queen’s guests at Bucking- 
ham Palace and guests of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Marlborough House. During 
their stay there will probably be a gala night at 
the opera, and there is an idea that the second 
state ball may be postponed until they are in 
London, if is is not decided to give a third in 
honour of the wedding. 

THE Queen of Denmark’s healthe has been 
failing for some time past, and her Majesty is 
hot now strong enough to go to Gmunden on 
her annual visit to the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland, who will therefore go to Denmark 
early in August for a stay of two months. The 
Emperor and Empress of Russia, the King 
ari Queen of the Hellenes, the Princess of 
Wales, and the Duke and Duchess of York, 
and the Princesses Victoria and Maud are 
all expected about the same time on a visit 
to the King and Queen at the chiteau of 
Vredensborg. ' 





STATISTICS. 


ce 


Tue theatres ia London employ over 12,000 
people, 

TWELVE marriages out of every hundred are 
second marriages. 

Tue flower-trade of London is estimated to 
amount t» £5,000 a day. 

ForTY-THREE popes reigued during the building 
of St. Peter's Cathedral. 

From statistics it is estimated that there are 
more than 2,000,000 dogs in this country, and 
their value is estimated at something like 
£809,000. 





GEMS. 


Tue only safe way of dealing with duty is to 
perform it at once. 

A woman is supposed to be born with the 
patience which a man acquires through special 
grace. 

Tue best school of good manners is the family 
gathering, and the basis of good manners is 
courtesy. 

Fear. of danger is ten thousand times more 
terrifying than danger itself when apparent to 
the eyes; and we tind the burden. of anxiety 
greater by much than the evil which we are 
anxious about. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sreamine A Froir Caxe.—It is perhaps not 
generally known that a fruit cake is greatly im- 
proved by being steamed for two hours before 
baking, and will require about an hour’s less time 
in baking. 

Rice CHEEesEe Cakes.—Line patty pans with 
paste, and put in the following mixture :— § piut 
milk, 2oz. ground rice, 3 eggs, 1 lemon, 6oz. sugar. 
Mix the ground rice and milk and stir over fire till 
it boils five minutes, then add the sugar and the 
grated rind of the lemon, then the juice, then the 
eggs very well beaten, separately ; when well mixed 
put into the pans and bake. 

Banana Savuce.—Peel and slice with a silver 
knife four large red bananas, put in a deep dish 
and mash with a-Wooden masher ; add gradually 
one cup of powdered sugar, beating all the time ; 
when smooth add one tablespoonful of thick 
cream, beat and add another spoonful ; beat again 
and add a third spoonful ; if too thin for hard 
sauce add more sugar, stir well, put in a cold 
place, and serve with banana pudding. 

Strewep Sreak.—1 lb. steak, 1 carrot, 1 small 
turnip, flour, 1 onion, butter, pepper, salt. Have 
the steak tender, and cut about three-quarters of 
an inch thick ; put into a small-sized stewpan an 
ounce of butter or dripping (the butter, however, 
is preferable), and let it become quite hot ; cut 
the onion in rings and fry it in the butter till it 
becomes very brown; also scrape and cut up the 
carrot and fry it as well. This frying of the 
vegetables brown colours the gravy nicely. When 
quite brown lift the vegetables out on a plate, and 
put the steak in to fry on both sides ; it should 
be fried crisp so as to shut up the pores of the 
meat and keep the juice in. If any butter re- 
mains in the pan it should be poured out. The 
vegetables are then returned to the pan, and the 
meat placed on the top of them; cut up the 
turnip in smallish pieces, and add it; a leaf of 
celery is a great improvement. Now, put into a 
basin a small tablespoonful of flour, with salt and 
pepper to taste, and rub it smooth with a little 
cold water ; when quite smooth add a breakfast 
cupful and a half of cold water, and stir; now 
pour this into the stewpan, and put it on the 
fire to come to boiling point ; after that it must 
be allowed to simmer very slowly for an hour and 
a half ; serve the steak on a hot dish, and strain 
the sauce over it, as by this time all the substance 
has been extracted from the vegetables. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue first savings-bank was established in 
Germany. 


Canaba is to re-establish the ringing of the 
curfew. 


THroucHour the year the average daily 
amount of sunshine is little more than three 
hours. 


TEETHING is an important crisis in the life of 
lion cubs, and a large number of the young die 
during tha’ period. 

Bees never store honey in the light, because 
honey so exposed granulates and is thus useless 
to the bees. 

IF every particle of moisture were wrung from 
the atmosphere it would cover the entire globe to 
a depth of a little less than four inches. 

Guoves of chicken-skin were in vogue in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. These 
were used at night to give the hand whiteness 
and delicacy. 

At Dundenong, Australia, there is a blue 
gum tree which has an estimated height of 450 
feet. It is believed to be the tallest tree in the 
world, 

Ricut at the foot of a great glacier in New 
Zealand there is a tropical growth of plant life 
and a hot spring, with water issuing forth ata 
temperature of over 100 degrees, 

In Corea every unmarried man is considered a 
boy, though he should live to be one hundred. 
No matter what his age, he follows in position 
the youngest of the married men, despite the 
fact, perhaps, of having lived long enough to be 
their father. 

Amonc the Siamese the curious custom obtains 
of reversing the elbow joint of the left arm as a 
sign of superiority. The children of both sexes 
are trained to reverse their elbow in this graceless 
and painful position at an early age, if their 
parents are persons of high grade. 

Cuicaco families are said to be in terrible 
trouble on the servant girl question. Every 
cook, housemaid, and laundress has been coaxed 
away to the hotels, and the offer of six or eight 
dollars a week for the lightest work appears to 
have no attraction. 

Most leaves contain some nourishing properties, 
in particular those of the acacia tree. It would 
be quite possible to subsist on leaves if the 
supply was not stinted, and the shipwrecked 
mariner will keep in very fair condition if he 
chews them as he would his quid of baccy. 

A WONDERFUL flower has been discovered in the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Its chief pecularity is 
the habit of changing its colour during the day. 
In the morning it is white ; when the sun is at 
its zenith it is red ; and at night itis blue. This 
red, white, and blue flower grows on a tree about 
the size of a guava tree, and only at noon does it 
give out any perfume. 

THERE are some queer features in the 
regulations made in Burmah in an attempt to 
suppress the use of opium. The possession of 
opium by Burmans in the lower province is now 
practically entirely prohibited, except that 
habitual opium-smokers are allowed to use the 
drug on registering their names as habitual 
smokers, All non-Burman consumers may 
continue to use the drug if they also register 
themselves for the purpose. 

THe old mansion at Epsom, “The Oaks,” 
which gave its name to the famous race, is for 
sale, It was on Thursday, June 9th, 1774, that 
Lord Stanley, the then owner of the house, after 
whom, too, the “Derby” was named, gave a 
superb féte champétre in honour of his approachivg 
marriage with Lady Betty Hamilton. These 
fetes were a new importation from the Continent, 
and, in addition to a masque, and to the dancing 
of minuets, gavottes, and so on, there was a 
display of “high kicking”—but by “swains” 
only, who showed their agility by dancing and 
knicking at a tambour de bas;ue, which hung, 
decorated with ribbons, from the bough of a 
tree. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tom Tucker. —We cannot understand what you mean. 

R. Y. 8.—It has been stated at one in 10,000. 

Bon. —A license is not required by a private detective. 

Norman.—It is the tenant's place to repair sash cords. 

OttviA.—The rook and the crow are distinct species. 

_Bourton.—The control of the organ lies solely with the 
vicar. 

Louwa.—The ears must be properly examined by a 
doctor. 

Harry B.—All games for stakes are illegal on licensed 
premises, 

Crairs.—After an engagement the gentleman makes 
the first present. ‘ 

Ameuia.—A wife's wedding presents cannot be seized 
for the husband's debts. 

Marion.—Exercise, and avoidance of all fatty and 
starchy foods are the only means. 

Brenta.—The name of the pianist, Paderewski, is 
pronounced “ Padereffsakee.” 

Lewe.iyn.—Of the two books we can give no opinion, 
as we have read neither. 

B. M.—You are not liable for the debts of your son 
over twenty-one years of age. 

Harcourt.—Cat's-eye is considered by the Cingalese 
as a charm against witchcraft. 

Putcirea.—We know of no depilatory that can be 
used without possible injury to the skin. 

Dorinpa.—" Agatha" is pronounced ‘‘ 4g-a-tha,” with 
the accent on the first syllable. 

Tovurisr.—Your best plan is to purchase a small guide, 
which you can get through any bookseller for 1s. 

Lirrce Moruer.—You should certainly consult a doc- 
tor as to the condition of your child. 

P. T.—Employing a detective or advertising—both ex- 
pensive methods—are the only means to be used. 

A Sonscriner.—Dickens’ father was a poor clerk in 
the navy pay office. 

Eona.—We advise you to leave it alone, as attempts 
to remove such spots always leave a bad scar. 

Decetvep Dick.—Witbout a divorce you cannot legally 
marry again while your wife is living. 

Lyp1a.—No; the health of the bride and bridegroom 
is seldom, if ever, proposed at a wedding reception. 

Macatz.—The marriage was illegal, and consequently 
void. You are not really married at all. 

Freperick—The English lion, and the Scottish un#- 
corn, symbolise the union of the two countries, 

Beta.—As a general rule, ordinary introductions are 
not followed by shaking hands, only by a bow. 

Wacrer G.—It is entirely a question for the County 
Council to decide. We should say that they are in the 
right. 

Epitua.—The> Chinese pagoda is a development of the 
pointed ten!; the Egyptian temple, of the cave dwel- 
ling. ° 

O.ive.—What you complain of is very troublesome, 
and we know of no infallible cure. Try what bathing 
the face in milk will do. 

Tom.—As we have not the information by us we 
would advise you to do what we should have to do, 
write to the Company's office, in Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

Car.otta.—The relatives of the mother of an illegiti- 
mate child have no legal claim to the custody of the 
child. 

A Constant Reaper.—The best form of lightning- 
conductor is a copper strip nailed directly to a building 
and connected with a good earth-plate. 

Lavy He.r.—Onions peeled under water do not affect 
the eyes. If, however, there are many to be prepared, 
it is as well to change the water occasionally. 

DatryMarp.—It is said that a spoonful of grated horse- 
radish in a panful of milk will keep it sweet for several 
days. 

Hetena.—Your handwriting is remarkable, not only 
for its rare legibility, but for the uniformity with which 
every letter is penned. 

Mites.—Recruits can be bought off within three months 
of joining by payment of £10 for the use of Her Majesty's 
service. 

Rostna.—If you would preserve the colour and fresh- 
ness of your pink and red roses, put a little salt in the 
water, and avoid a strong light. 

DanteL.—When a person loses the sense of hearing in 
one ear only, he finds it impossible to locate the direc- 
tion from which a sound proceeds, 

Jack Tar.—It means that she is well to seaward, or 
beyond anchoring ground. For a vessel to get a good 
offing is to get well clear of the land, 

L. M. B.—The Duke of Teck being not a Royal High- 
neas, but a Serene Highness, his daughter the Princess 
Mary of Teck is a Serene Highness also, 

Donatp.—A debt becomes statute-barred after six 
years, unless in the meantime there has been some 


Ivquirer.—It is merely an expression meaning that 
you look forward to standing in the place of some rich 
man after his death. 


Littte Burrercur.—‘G,"” in the names “Gerald” 
and ‘‘Geraldine,” is pronounced like “J” in “ Jere- 
miah ;” “G” in “ Gertrude,” like ‘‘g” in ‘‘ gone.” 
Gerarp.—Before you can obtain a post in the Indian 
Civil Service, you must be successful at an open com- 
petitive examination which is held yearly in London. 


Youna Locainvar.—The word “ esquire” is from the 
Latin scutwm, a shield. An esquire was the person who 
attended the knight to battle, carrying his shield. The 
term is now used as a title of courtesy only. 


THE LEGEND OF THE DAISY. 


Lone ago, so runs the story, 
Lived a maiden, pure and sweet, 
And her hair, like clouds of glory, 
Fell in sunshine to her feet ; 
Her eyes enclosed the pansy’s blue, 
Her cheek was like the rose in hue. 


Through the day a happy rover, 
O’'er the field and wood she strayed, 
Gathering oft the wild red clover, 
Hunting violets went the maid ; 
Life was like a glad sweet tune, 
Like a perfect day in June. 


Where the stepping stones gleamed whitest, 
Rising from beneath the pond, 
Oft she crossed with footsteps lightest 
To the humble homes beyond. 
People loved the maiden true 
As the lily loves the dew. 


Where the gloom and sunlight blended, 
Where the brook crept ‘neath the shade, 
There, one day, ere summer ended, 
Fell asleep the little maid. 
And the wild birds hushed their glee, 
Softly sang in minor key. 


To the forest still and olden 
Came an angel in the light, 
Touched the head so fair and gokien, 
Kissed the face so sweet and white, 
Tenderly the lids she drew 
O'er the eyes of pansy blue. 


In the fields the reapers singing 
Toiled amid the ripened grain ; 
But their cheery anthems ringing 
Ne’er would wake the maid again ; 
With the trees above her head, 
Lay the maiden, still and dead. 


In the gloaming’s sombre beauty 
Reapers trod the forest pass, 
Rest was theirs with ended duty, 
And they found the little lass, 
Fern leaves in the fingers fair, 
Dew drops on the golden hair. 


Where the forest was the fairest, 
Where the brown thrush built her nest, 
Where the blossoms were the rarest, 
Thero they laid the maid to rest ; 
Requiems the brook sang there, 
Tall trees bowed their heads in prayer. 


Then within the forest olden, 
In a sunbeam’s tender light, 
Grew a flower with heart all golden, 
With its petals snowy white ; 
’Twixt the grass and buttercup, 
Modestly the flower peeped up. 


And the grieving time was broken 
As the flower grew by her head ; 
Loving hearts received the token : 
She had sent this flower instead, 
Golden, like her heart within, 
Pure, as all her life had been. 


Through the forest soon ‘twas growing, 
O’er the fields, upon the hill, 
Wheresoe'er the brook was flowing, 
And they said, “‘ The maiden still 
Koves among us.” So it came 
That the flower bore her name, 


Quaint and olden is the story 
How those petals white unfurled, 
And in summer's light and glory, 
Gave the daisy to the world ; 
Still all dainty, pure and sweet, 
Grows our daisy—Marguerite. 


F. V. W. 


Tep's Love.—Of course his ability to support a wife 
should be duly considered in making up your mind. 
Without an adequate income marriage is apt to prove a 
failure. 

P.T. L.—You would get all information as to exami- 
nations for service in the Post Office by writing to the 
Civil Service Commissioners, Cannon-row, Westminster, 
8.W. 

OnE wHOo wants TO Kyow.—" Skat” is the great Ger- 
man game of cards, though little known in this country. 
Like whist, it is so profound a game that it req 
encyclopedia, and innumerable treatises have been 





written acknowledyment or pay mont on account, 


Reccrr.—A “special” license costs about £30, and 
can only be obtained from the Archbishop of Canter 
bury. It permits of marriage in a particular church 
without previous residence in the district. 


DistressxD.—The indigestible qualities of the cucum 
ber are due to its acidity, arising from a poisonous in 
= called fungin, which is to be found in all 
ungi. 

Timip Oxe.—The marriage of persons under age, with- 
out consent of parents, cannot be sct aside on that 
ground ; but if the parties have made a false declaration 
of age, or of conseut, they may be prosecuted. 


Sropent.—The degree of M.A. at Oxford or Cambridge 
may be obtained by a B.A. on payment of a fee. At 
London University the M.A. degree is obtained only on 
examination. 


T. A. T.—Indian hemp among other effects produces 

wsiness, The extract has Jong been emplvuyed in the 

East, particularly in Hindostan and Persia, as an intoxi- 
tis 


cal t. Ia ee SS ee ae, but 
i pe certain in its effects. 


In oreat Trouste.—She may remove from her home 
any furniture or other goods given to her at her mar- 
riage as her own property ; and if there is any difficulty 
she may apply to the for an order protecting 
her goods from her husband's interference. 

Roserto.—He was distinguished at the capture of 
Pekin in 1860, and later commanded native Chinese 
troops. He was sent to hold Khartoom, in 1884, against 
the ‘‘ False Prophet,” and was killed at the capture of 
Khartoom, January 26, 1885. 


Worrisp.—The following rules for the government of 
children are said to have been of great service to many 
successful teachers. When you consent, consent cor- 
dially ; when you refuse, refuse finally ; when you pun- 
oo punish good-naturedly; commend often; never 
scold. 

Vera.—A pretty way to serve a pineapple is to cut it 
open at the bottom, and with a sharp knife scrape out 
the inside. Then replace the contents after sweetening 
to taste, preserving entire the shell and top. In serving 
at the table, lift the shell and dish the cone-shaped 
mass, 


Distractep —It is a curious fact that a single cutting 
sometimes entirely destroys all tendency in the hair to 
curl, and in other cases merely lessens it or possibly 
does not affect it at all. There is no more hopeless task 
than trying to train the hair to curl when it has uo in- 
clination in that direction. 


A Youno Hovusrksrper.— Etiquette in Good Society,” 
published at 1s., by Cassell & Co., would meet yuur re- 
quirements, and answer more fully than the space at 
our disposal will allow us to do. We ure not able tu 
trace the name of the county you mention. We know 
of no law requiring that such certificates as you name 
should be stamped. 


Dompy Dave.—Many men grow until they are twenty- 
three or twenty-four years of age. Eat good, heulthful 
food, take a reasonable amount of exercise, being cre. ul 
not to overstrain or overdo the system, indulge iu 
plenty of sleep and stand perfectly straight, trying to 
stretch yourself taller if you can. This is all that will 
be required. 

Sapina.—A nursery governess in a good family is ex- 
pected to be refined in her manners, and to be fairly 
well educated, as nowadays children are expected to 
begin learning French, and rudiments of Latin or German, 
at a very early age. Girls also begin to practise on the 
pianoforte early. A good nursery governess ought to be 
able to impart the rudiments, at all events. 


In NEED or Apvice.—The complexion cannot be reme- 
died by the application of any “ stuff” te the face; the 
remedy must be fuund in « rearrangement of dict aud 
personal habits; the bath and early walk, with plain 
wholesome diet, no pastries, fat meats, or malt or 
spirituous liquors, and strict avoidance of late hours, are 
what is necessary to give the face a healthy, pleasant 
look. 

Userut Marp.—Make a rich paste of flour and shaved 
suet, mix it with a wineglassful of ale, and enoush 
water to make it of a proper consistency for rolling, add 
a pinch of salt; cut the meat very thin, give each slice 
a rap with the rolling pin, and lay them on half the 
pastry, scatter small lumps of butter, here and there, 
turn over the other part, wet the edges, and close them 
securely ; wrap the pudding in a wet cloth, let it boil 
for an hour, dish it very hot, and send it to table with 
a tureenful of good gravy. 
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